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A Public Library Survey For California 


By FREDERICK A. WEMMER, Chairman, CLA Legislative Committee 


T THE PASADENA conference the 
membership resolved to request 
the State Legislature to appoint an in- 
terim committee for the purpose of con- 
ducting a public library survey. The 
Legislative Committee was charged with 
forwarding this proposal through the 
current Legislative session. Here is a 
summary report of what happened up 
to this time, as well as a brief statement 
of what such a survey implies. 

After drawing up a preliminary reso- 
lution for submission to the Legislature, 
the CLA Legislative Committee sought 
the advice of legislators and other state 
officials whose knowledge would be help- 
ful. Then the Committee requested sub- 
mission of the measure in the Assembly, 
asking for an Assembly interim commit- 
tee and, because of Assembly policy, re- 
questing no fixed sum for the survey. 
Submission of the resolution was planned 
for some time during March inasmuch 
as no action would be taken by the As- 
sembly until the last two weeks of the 
session. 

In discussions relative to the State Li- 
brary budget, the State Librarian was 
advised that it was difficult to make a 
case for several budget requests because 
the State Library had no clearly defined 
field program and no clearly established 
policy as to its responsibilities to the 


other public libraries of the State. It 
was suggested that a survey of the pub- 
lic library system of the State and of 
the State Library's relationship and re- 
sponsibilities to those libraries might well 
provide the basis for the definition of a 
program on which budgetary requests 
could rest soundly. It was further sug- 
gested that the State Librarian could 
request an amendment to the current 
State Library budget, asking for sufficient 
funds to carry out such a survey. 

This possibility was throughly dis- 
cussed between Chairman of the CLA 
Legislative Committee and the State Li- 
brarian and it was agreed that if a sur- 
vey could be obtained by this method it 
would answer the intent of the CLA 
resolution. With this in mind the Chair- 
man reported fully on the matter to the 
CLA Executive Board on January 16, 
and recommended that CLA support the 
State Librarian in a request for survey 
funds, and that, should this request be 
denied, the CLA would continue with 
its plan to introduce a request in the 
Assembly. 

At this writing the State Librarian’s 
request has been approved by the As- 
sembly. sub-committee which passes on 
the State Library budget. The request 
will be heard soon before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee. 


The CALIFORNIAN LIBRARIAN (formerly California Library Bulletin) is published quar- 
terly in September, December, March and June, by the California Library Association. Sub- 
scription price $1.00 to members. Subscription to non-members $2.00 per year; single copies 
50¢. Application pending for second class mailing permit. Copy deadline 5th of the month 
preceding publication. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and advertising should be 
addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7, California; editorial 
correspondence 630 West Sth Street, Los Angeles 17. 
Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed by the Association 
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Prior to the Assembly Committee 
hearing, the Legislative Committee sent 
out hurried requests to librarians whose 
local Assemblymen were on the Com- 
mittee asking them to call on their As- 
semblymen or to write them relative to 
this matter. The librarians responded 
nobly, and their preliminary work in in- 
forming the Assemblymen of the prob- 
lem, and of the value of such a survey 
to the public libraries of the State, helped 
pave the way for the approval which 
the sub-committee gave the State Li- 
brary’s request. 

With this initial success we are hope- 
ful that we can drive an equally suc- 
cessful conclusion. If so, what then? 

The what and how of a survey de- 
pend largely on the why, and so it may 
be well to think for a moment of rea- 
sons which led the librarians of Cali- 
fornia to determine to have a survey. 
California libraries have a history that 
goes back to the founding of the State, 
and for the last fifty years at least Cali- 
fornia library history is one of real dis- 
tinction. Busy in the early years with 
the pioneer work of establishing and or- 
ganizing libraries, and in the later years 
with consolidating gains and adapting 
to the ever increasing demands made 
upon them, the public librarians of Cali- 
fornia have never had time to stop and 
take stock of the over-all picture. Nor 
have they had the time, or the facilities, 
to find out how the various individual 
efforts might possibly be coordinated for 
the benefit of all. 

Considered as one great enterprise, 
the public libraries of California in the 
last fiscal year spent something over 
$17,000,000. On such a financial scale, 
to say nothing of other factors, one 
ought to know where one is going, and 
how. Are there short cuts, ought there 
to be new, broad highways, are we mov- 
ing directly and efficiently toward our 
single goal — the fulfillment of the de- 
mand for books? 

To pause now, to think, to weight, to 
plan, will be to secure and to make pos- 
sible a sound expansion of the work thus 
far so distinctively achieved in California 
public libraries. 
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To request a survey is to imply one’s 
willingness to see it through, and it 
can be assumed that California’s public 
librarians, having resolved that a survey 
ought to be made have by that act dedi- 
cated themselves to fostering its success- 
ful conclusion. That this will mean work 
is true, but it was only by work that 
they can be carried forward to the even 
greater eminence they deserve. 

Whatever broad principles, judgments, 
or recommendations a public library sur- 
vey will make will be sound only if 
based on myriad facts. Fact gathering 
is a tedious business; nonetheless it must 
be done. And here, as elsewhere, it will 
be the cooperation of all the librarians 
of all the public libraries that will spell 
success or failure. We will not go into 
the mechanics of conducting the survey. 
No matter how competent, indeed how- 
ever inspired, the leadership of the sur- 
vey may be, the value of the ultimate 
results of such an extensive study will 
depend on the help given by individual 
librarians. By their very participation, 
librarians will come to a clearer under- 
standing of their own situations and will 
be in a better position to appreciate the 
signifiance. of the survey as a whole. 

To attempt to list the aspects of pub- 
lic library service that such a survey 
must cover would be to embark upon 
what will be a major undertaking in 
the early phases of the survey. But it 
is possible to suggest a few of the prin- 
cipal matters which will certainly loom 
large in any such study. First, perhaps, 
what is the adequacy of present service 
and how best can service be extended to 
areas insufficiently served or served not 
at all? What are the implications of the 
population shift to California, and, 
within the state, from many urban 
areas to non-urban areas? What is the 
financial picture; what ought a commu- 
nity pay for good library service? How 
may costs be cut? How best might exist- 
ing independent agencies give one an- 
other mutually advantageous support 
and assistance? One could go on, but a 
look at the reports of the Public Library 
Inquiry will be sufficient to suggest addi- 
tional areas of study. 
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People and Books 


By JOE BIGGINS 


In the tradition of columnists, we 
have our sources. That is the same as 
saying that we have people here and 
there who turn up information for the 
column. One of our sources told us 
that a faculty member wandered into 
her office the other day 
with news that some ec- 
centric benefactor, cast- 
ing about for a suitable 
chair, monument, or 
other institution to en- 
dow, discovered the ex- 
istence of a Department 
of Speech. Following 
the same train of thought 
which resulted in his 
making a million, he im- 
mediately decided to 
endow a Chair of Si- 
lence. 


This scheme has set 
us to speculating and 
the possibilities that in- 
stantly flood our mind 
convince us that the sub- 
ject deserves much care- 
ful thought and mature 
consideration. 


The recipient of this 
Chair, as we see it, 
would hold regular 
classes, sit on Boards, 
serve on Committees, 
and perform the many 
duties required of a 
faculty member, pre- 
serving at all times the 
silence which would be 
his mark of rank. The 
University could purchase radio time for 
periodic lectures by the Chair and there 
would be a well-deserved interval of 
quiet for the radio auditors in which 
they would not be exhorted to buy, use, 
accept, or believe anything. 


In discussing the plan with a scientist, 
we turned up a possible candidate for 
this Chair, a theoretical physicist who 
is not all-perfect on this matter of 
silence but is the splendid embodiment 


of taciturnity. This professor was pre- 
vailed upon to deliver a public lecture 
at Cambridge and his remarks that eve- 
ning were literally “a few well-chosen 
words.” He had also consented to an- 
swer questions from the audience. 


At what seemed the 
appropriate time, a 
young student  tenta- 
tively raised his hand 
and was at last recog- 
nized by the presiding 
oficer. The young man 
prefaced a long inquiry 
with the words, “I didn’t 
understand Professor X's 
remarks to the effect that 
...” There followed a 
silence that prolonged it- 
self into painful embrass- 
ment for the audience 
and the presiding officer. 
The latter knew that 
Professor X always 
measured out a few mo- 
ments of thoughtful si- 
lence before replying to 
the simplest questions, 
but he was plagued by 

the doubt that the pro- 
fessor might not have 
heard the young man’s 
remarks, so he ventured, 
“Perhaps, Professor X, 
you did not hear the 
question from a member 
of the audience?” And 
the professor’s firm re- 
ply, “I did. I was not 
aware that it was a 
question.” 


Occasionally it is our good fortune to 
receive a communication from someone 
who is conscious of the tremendous 
amount of printed matter with which 
we must all deal and who appreciates 
the use of the English language. Some 
time ago we sent out a news release ex- 
plaining that August Frugé, who wrote 
the Pierian Spring, was to write a one 
column advertisement in the Saturday 
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Review. One chap who received the re- 
lease promptly sent it back to us with 
the following note: 

“Please accept my congratulations. 
Already so many periodicals enter our 
household that we hesitate to enlarge the 
flood by even so much as the Saturday 
Review. Sooner or later, of course, we 
will do just that. Meanwhile please con- 
tinue our subscription to the Pierian 
Spring. P.S. Might even go so far as to 
buy a book one day, but can’t think I 
will have sufficient ambition to read it. 
Expect it will be handsome on shelf.” 
Notice, please, that not lack of time, but 
lack of ambition keeps this chap from 
reading a book. We suspect this same 
lack to be the reason why some of our 
friends and all of our enemies don't 
read books. 

One of our pleasanter duties is exhibit- 
ing books at various conventions of pro- 
fessional people. Such was the American 
Historical association meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 28-30. A tabu- 
lation of the results interested us. We 
sold one copy of The American Temper. 
One copy each of The End of Extra- 
territoriality in China and Many Mexi- 
cos was missing ai at the end of the exhibit- 
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ing. Though we were pleased to sell a 
book, we were ecstatic at the thought 
that some one, somewhere, wanted, not 
one of our books, but two of them badly 
enough to steal them. We can under- 
stand anyone who buys a book so he will 
not have to read it. We can understand, 
even, the character who buys a book to 
read it. But we do not understand the 
chap who wants a book badly enough to 
steal it. Still and all, we are glad that 
such exist. Somehow restores our faith, 
not only in publishing, but also, in 
human nature. 

We don’t recall ever having lost a 
book at the California Library Associa- 
tion meeting, though we have exhibited 
religiously since 1946. We may assume, 
therefore, that librarians are exception- 
ally moral people with not a thief in the 
bunch. Or we can assume that librarians 
in California just don’t want a book 
badly enough to steal it. 

In Southern California we saw a sign 
the other day which should be recorded 
for posterity, if only in a column of 
ephemera. The sign advertised television 
and was decorated with a picture of a 
madman in a napoleonic hat. The cap 
tion read, “Stop staring at your radio.” 
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On Doing Nothing In Particular 


By ARMINE D. MACKENZIE 


Y TENANTS, who share the 

premises with me, have recently 
installed a lethal little radio that blares 
forth throughout the day and night. 
They have it tuned to a disk jockey 
show which never pauses or falters, 
though it seems to be confined to a few 
songs, infinitely repeated. It would take 
someone with more knowledge than I 
possess to analyze the popular songs of 
the moment, but my impression, as I 
remain a captive listener to this flow of 
sound, is of a strange bellowing style, 
a little like grand opera at its very worst, 
in which the obvious is bawled forth 
in a great bray of self-pity, desire, 
jealousy, and a strange sort of primi- 
tive spitefulness. Mates are lost, hearts 
are betrayed; the resultant uproar sounds 
like the din of a bucolic Tristan and 
Isolde, whose deafening liebestod is 


based on a thorough training in hog 
calling. Interspersed with this caterwaul- 
ing, are the commercials which, more 
and more, seem to be based on the dic- 
tum of Beaumarchais that what is too 
silly to be said can always be sung. 


Perhaps because of this new addition 
to my household, which reminds me of 
a character out of Faulker, some little 
monster chained in the back that flows 
on in an almost surrealistic tide of 
idiocy, I have lately been depressed at 
the state of culture all around us. Many 
of the most typical radio and television 
shows have reduced to zero an intelli- 
gent participation on the part of their 
audience. I actually know people who 
find even half hour plays too burden- 
some to follow, even with the frequent 
relief of commercials. They much pre- 
fer the perpetual Cinderella situation 
of the give away programs. Nice 
fatherly men, with deep warm voices, 
see to it that ordinary people just like 
ourselves get their deepest wishes: Mom, 
who lives over on the next street be- 
comes Queen for a Day and wears regal 
robes and is taken to night spots in 
a beautiful car and has her hair done 
by Max Factor, as well ‘as getting a 
number of gadgets for the house. It is 
all so beautiful, and you feel that at 


any moment it will happen to you; all 
your worries will disappear and your life 
will have a happy ending before crowds 
of cheering people at Sunset and Vine. 
In gloomy moments (as the little radio 
shouts out that you can rid yourself of 
all debt by an easy new loan or you 
can buy a dream house for nothing 
down) I sometimes wonder if this new 
world of the commercials and the give- 
away programs is not going to swallow 
everything up. Already, it seems, poli- 
ticians and clergymen are more effective 
if they look and sound like television 
salesmen. And what can reality offer 
against this world of dream? 

Of course, one must admit that all 
is not lost. Considerable progress is 
being made to increase the cultural con- 
tent of television and radio programs. 
One is grateful for Omnibus; and others 
could be mentioned. Yet even here, I 
have forebodings. Most of the round 
table discussions, the panels, seem to 
cling to timed formulas. And one never 
knows how things are going to be re- 
vised to run no risk of stirring things 
up. The other evening, for example, 
U. S. Steel (to which, of course, we all 
owe a great debt for its sponsorship of 
Theater Guild on the Air) suddenly in 
the midst of a production of Man and 
Superman grew inexplicably nervous. 
You'd think, in this era of bigness, U. S. 
Steel wouldn’t be nervous of anything, 
but apparently it was of some lines 
written fifty years ago. The hero Tan- 
ner has just met the comic bandit Men- 
doza; you remember the famous and 
Gilbertian interchange. Mendoza: “I 
am a brigand. I live by robbing the 
rich.” To which Tanner: “I am a gentle- 
man. I live by robbing the poor. Shake 
hands.” Well, in the radio version, Men- 
doza remarks, apropos of nothing much, 
“I am a brigand,” to which Tanner 
volunteers the information: “I am a 
gentleman,” and the two men fall into 
a musing silence. It did sound a little 
as if Tanner intended a Victorian re- 
buke to the bandit, like the little boy 
in my grandmother’s children’s tales who 
said sniffshly to the village urchins who 
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were throwing rocks, “But I’m a good 
little boy!” 

I don’t want to make mountains out 
of molehills, so I'll say nothing about 
a recent television version of Dorian 
Gray which turned it into science fic- 
tion, or about another play based on 
an “idea” from Strindberg. If we're re- 
writing Chopin and Tchaikowsky as 
popular songs (I recognize familiar 
strains now and then on the little idiot 
radio) there’s no reason, I suppose, why 
we shouldn’t adapt and rewrite the 
masters. Something will trickle through, 
no doubt. 


Well, I'm aware that librarians are 
fully awake to the cultural peril of the 
time and many of them are doing some- 
thing about it. Adult education groups, 
projects like the American Heritage 
Program, exhibits, book lists — things 
are stirring. We're employing the devil’s 
own weapons of publicity and populari- 
zation. to combat him. 


It occurs to me, though, that our 
greatest contribution is in none of these 
activities. It is one that is perhaps 
dangerous to emphasize these days. It 
is simply that we exist, a collection of 
great books, perpetually accessible to 
everyone. What a miracle it is, when 
you come to think of it, that our society 
is so dedicated to the climate of free 
opinion that it makes avalaible to every- 
one all points of view, all ideas, the 
popular, the unpopular, the revolution- 
ary, the hopeful, the pessimistic, even 
at times the possibly unsound. The an- 
swer to all the fury of the other com- 
munication media is here: here are pre- 
served the ideas of men, none perhaps 
completely true, certainly none final — 
yet all in all adding up to what we call 
wisdom. No one of us can do more 
than dip slightly and tentatively into this 
great accumulation. But it is there, in 
our libraries, a silent corrective to the 
fallacies and follies of the moment. 


Thus it seems to me that while we 
should as librarians participate in every 
way we can to lift the cultural level and 
combat influences that may be symbol- 
ized by certain types of singing com- 
mercials, our foremost duty is, like 
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Candide, to cultivate our gardens, to 
prune and develop and round out our 
collections. I’m almost tempted to re- 
quest that librarians, at this time, do 
nothing much else: can’t we be like the 
House of Lords, in Iolanthe, who did 
nothing in particular and did it very 
well? Let us maintain our collections, 
sit tight, and hope for the best. We 
may be investigated; our motives may 
be misunderstood. In Russia, one reads, 
the poor cataloguers have been purged 
because it was discovered that the cata- 
log was impartial: it didn’t advocate a 
Marxian viewpoint. (On another oc- 
casion some cataloguers disappeared be- 
cause a commissar noted that while many 
countries had a whole number given 
them by Dewey, Russia had to content 
itself with a decimal point). No one 
knows what the officious and the pro- 
fessional saviors of civilization may get 
into their heads about libraries. But in 
spite of everything, let’s keep our books, 
all of them. They'll be needed some 
day. 


The Junior Members Newsletter 
(ALA) New Series, No. 1. contains ex- 
cerpts from their constitution, conven- 
tion news, and lists library positions 
open. Their placement service is free 
to advertiser and applicant. The pur- 
pose of this section is to help the mem- 
ber to orient himself, and to promote a 
greater feeling of responsibility for the 
development of library service. If you 
have not attained the ripe old age of 
thirty-five you are eligible to join this 
lively group. 


The Southern California Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association, as an over- 
ture to Catholic Book Week in Feb- 
ruary, held its annual spring meeting, 
February 14, at Our Lady of Loretto 
High School in Los Angeles. Dr. Frank 
Sullivan, Prof. of English at Loyola Uni- 
versity, spoke on the theme of Catholic 
Book Week, “The Truth Shall Make 
You Free.” Section meetings were held 
in the afternoon, devoted to special 
phases of library work. 
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The President’s Message 


By MARGARET 


ET’S LOOK AHEAD. When you 
sit down to read this, in the quiet 
of your home, or in the midst of your 
day’s turbulent activities, this year’s time 
limit will be narrowing towards its end 
and we will be well into another year 


with CLA. 


It seems to me that there is a new feel- 
ing in this association, the stirring of a 
desire to face quickly and to face to- 
gether the many problems and situations 
that we find about us. First the de- 
pression, then the war and now the great 
in-migrant movement with all its dislo- 
cations has forced us in California to 
ask many questions. 


These phenomena have placed us who 
are in libraries — whether they be 
school, public or special libraries — into 
hard competition with a host of other 
agencies and services all of which are 
striving to maintain themselves and to 
develop in this whirlpool of conflict. 


Your executive board recognized this 
situation last year and moved to meet it 
in two significant actions which are bear- 
ing fruit now. 

First under Dorothy Drake's direction 
the association’s committee structure was 
overhauled. We feel that the vitality 
of CLA rests in its committees, that com- 
mittees must serve a real purpose, and 
that their work should satisfy a need 
of the profession. As a result of last 
year’s committee evaluations and plans 
the executive board this year has granted 
a larger budget for committee work. 

Secondly, 1952 saw the formation of 
the Library Development Committee, a 
committee composed of representatives 
from all fields of library service — pub- 
lic, school, college, university and spe- 
cial. It is the purpose of this committee 
to define objectives for library service in 
California, to study problems, to for- 
mulate policies toward solving problems 
and attaining objectives and to recom- 
mend a program of action. 

Out of the deliberations and dis- 
cussions of the Library Development 
Committee came the resolution for the 
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Margaret Klausner, 
our 1953 President 


Public Library Survey, the resolution ad- 
vocating the regular summer session at 
the University of California school of 
librarianship and the resolution request- 
ing the State Department of Education 
to survey California school library re- 
sources, facilities and services. From this 
group too, came support of our feeling 
that CLA needed to work on standards, 
on recruitment and on in-service train- 
ing. 


Our awareness of these particular 
needs was emphasized further in the 
comments which many of you sent me 


last year. Again and again you have 
pointed out our lack of adequate stand- 
ards and the need we have to fashion 
more workable tools. Many of you are 
advocating certification for librarians. 
You want a statewide plan for recruit- 
ing. The interest in regional coopera- 
tion was expressed over and over again 

an interest that ranges from coopera- 
tive bibliography, inter - library - loans 
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cooperative purchasing, and cooperative 
cataloging, to storage and in-service 
training. Institutes and workshops were 
suggested many times as projects of first 
importance. 


You have given us of the executive 
board at least a ten-year directive which 
we are pushing right into action. It is 
very heartening for the board to know 
of your interests and problems and we 
hope you keep us informed of what you 
want. Encourage your friends and as- 
sociates to join with you too in this 
association work. 


The district meetings this year promise 
variety and stimulus. In many districts 
there will be an audio-visual work-shop 
preceding the district meeting. These 
workshops under the direction of Irving 
Lieberman, will give all of you an op- 
portunity to learn something of audio- 
visual service problems and techniques 
if you wish to participate. 


The district meeting content itself 
covers a variety of topics ranging from 
intellectual freedom to work simplifica- 


tion. 


On a statewide basis the association 
is supporting two measures of far reach- 
ing importance. The move toward ob- 
taining the Public Library Survey is at 
the time of writing under way and is 
reported in detail elsewhere in this bulle- 
tin. 

The Public Library Standards work- 
shop is scheduled for six days from 
March 28 to April 2. This workshop is 
being largely financed by the California 
State Library although CLA is parti- 
cipating in obtaining it. It will be held 
in Sacramento under the direction of 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh, who has requested 
that the participating group be kept to 
a small working size so that the work 
and coordination necessary to finish the 
job can be effected easily. 


Our annual meeting this year will be 
held in Stockton, November 11-14, 
1953. If it can be said to have a 
theme, it is Reading and Books, since 
the meeting will take the form of a 
reading conference. Some of you may 
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wonder at this but we are all concerned 
with and working with books and 
readers, and it seems appropriate at this 
period of survey and evaluation to spend 
some time on the core of the matter, 
particularly since we face supposed 
threats to the need for reading, censor- 
ship of reading materials and the ru- 
mored breakdown of reading skills. You 
will hear more of this before long. In 
the meantime set your sights ahead and 
plan to participate with us. 


HONOR TO WHOM 


Willis Holmes Kerr, librarian of 
Pomona College during 1925-1931 and 
for over twenty years librarian of Clare- 
mont College, until his partial retire- 
ment in 1948, was honored October 23rd 
last by the awarding of an honorary 
doctor of letters degree by Claremont 
College during a joint convocation of 
the Associated Colleges at Claremont 
Colleges at Claremont in connection 
with the dedication of the new Honnold 
Library, which he had been instrumental 
in planning. Mr. Kerr was presented 
to Provost E. Wilson Lyon by Prof. 
Harold Davis of the Pomona College 
faculty. 


In recognition of his fifty years of 
library service, more than half of which 
have been devoted to the development 
of California libraries, Mr. Kerr was 
awarded a life membership in the Cali- 
fornia Library Association in an informal 
ceremony at the banquet meeting of 
the Association’s Pasadena conference, 
the following day. The certificate of 
life membership, recognizing his “friend- 
ship with books” and in “appreciation 
of his self-sharing with all who use 
books,” was presented to Mr. Kerr by 
Dorothy M. Drake, president of the As- 
sociation and librarian of Scripps Col- 
lege. 


As a lasting reminder of this year of 
his work, a brochure, “Willis Holmes 
Kerr,” was published by Claremont 
College on behalf of the Associated 
Colleges at Claremont and was printed 
by the Ward Ritchie press. 
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NE NIGHT during last month’s 
ALA Mid-winter Meeting in Chi- 
cago I found myself in a smoke-filled 
room on the eighth floor of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. From my tenderest 
years in kindergarten I had been warned 
by friends and family to beware the evils 
of the smoke-filled room, wherein an 
innocent country boy such as I, from 
the barley-fields of Westwood Village, 
could become ensnared by slick-talking, 
fast-dealing, big city operators, and in 
a few swift hours be shorn of every last 
book in his collection, down to the last 
copy of “Play Habits of the Third Grade 
Male During the Afternoon Recess.” 

It was really by accident that I found 
myself in this place of evil. In searching 
for a scheduled Round Table on Square 
Book Checks, I had become lost in the 
the notorious Edgewater Beach maze, 
from which country delegates have been 
known never to emerge. The character- 
istic adrenal voice of a big city oper- 
ator answered my knock and I went in. 
To my amazement I found four of the 
bluff gentry engaged in a game of whist, 
each clad in shorts and socks and en- 
sconced on top of his own bed, the four 
of which had been formed into a square. 
I was given a friendly welcome, though 
a bit on the coarse side, as “our-———— 
country cousin,” and in spite of an im- 
pulse to withdraw to safer ground, I 
decided to stay and see just what went 
on in a smoke-filled room at ALA. 

It was really fun, and not at all the 
devil’s den I had been led to expect 
by what my teachers in library school 
had told me. Not one of the four at- 
tempted to buy my vote and none of 
them pledged their support (at a price) 
to get me elected as secretary-treasurer 
of the He-Men Librarian’s Marching 
ind Chowder Society. 

Of course I was accused of devising 
ne stereotyped library talk which by an 
artful shift of titles and the use of mir- 
rors leads the Volunteer Firemen of 
Cucamonga, as well as the Amalgamated 
Egg Candlers of Petaluma, to think they 
are hearing something new and differ- 
ent. I was also roundly scolded for 
being a silly old bookman too lazy to 
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master modern machines, and for want- 
ing to simplify the library school curri- 
culum. 

I pleaded guilty and confessed my sins, 
admitting to those city slickers that what 
I really wanted was to be one of them, 
to sport colorful shorts and socks like 
theirs, and to live a wee bit more dan- 
gerously than is possible in the village 
I inhabit. That pleased them, and they 
rang for another bed and a quincunx was 
formed. 

A jolly fine evening developed, as the 
smoke thickened and the deck was ir- 
revocably shuffled. As we sipped malted 
milks through straws, to the sound of 
ice breaking upon the lakeshore, we got 
to spinning the yarn of library folk- 
lore. One recalled a contest between 
himself and another page, years ago in 
a public library, when he had succeeded 
in lifting in a single outstretched armful 
a row of forty-three fiction titles and 
transferring them successfully to another 
shelf. Whereupon his competitor encom- 
passed forty-four, only to have the boss 
enter the room at the midpoint of trans- 
fer. As the middle book squirted out, 
the whole lot fountained and fell with 
a crash! 

The next of the reminiscing bosses of- 
fered a Rabelaisian account of his pa- 
trons’ puzzlement when they first 
encountered the new-fangled library 
plumbing he had ordered sight unseen 
from a catalog. And still another story 
was of the athletic young page who bet 
his fellows he could load the stack dumb- 
waiter, start it down, then race down the 
stairs and beat it from top to bottom. 
Something went wrong though, or the 
law of gravity was accelerated that day, 
and the darned thing plummeted clear 
through the floor into the sub-basement 
and beyond! 

Another yarn was of a high water 
alarm on the headwaters of a California 
river when the County Library in the 
courthouse basement received orders to 
evacuate at all possible speed. Where- 
upon the staff donned slickers and hip 
boots, secured the shelf list, and right 
manfully moved thousands of volumes 
to higher ground. In vain. The flood 
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waters were diverted before reaching 
town, and the heroes devoted as many 
hours again to slinking back with the 
books! 


This carnival of innocent fun encour- 
aged me to reminisce of my bookish boy- 
hood in the South Pasadena Public Li- 
brary, when dear old Nellie Keith waived 
the rule of five withdrawals at one time 
and allowed me to take out as many 
volumes as I could carry in one load. 
When I wired a laundry basket to the 
back of my bicycle and staggered to the 
curb on El Centro Street with an enor- 
mous armload of books, she followed me 
out, accompanied by the other member 
of the staff, and with a chuckle and a 
wave saw me off down the street, head- 
ing for home with the most precious 
freight in the world. 


There was magic in the smoky blue 
air of that high hotel-room, as the five 
of us spun out the folklore of librarian- 
ship. We recalled that old Sydney Mit- 
chell had been an encyclopedia of it, 
and we called for a course in it in 
every library school. It, and not the 
organizational chart, is what welds li- 
brarians of all ages together, in the prac- 
tice of our ancient art. 


The hour grew late and, believe it or 
not, a serious note entered that roomful 
of roguishness, as we fell to discussing 
what is the greatest single force in Cali- 
fornia librarianship. Some argued that 
the State Library is potentially the unify- 
ing factor of the widest influence. 
Others that the state university and the 
state college libraries, the school librar- 
ies, and the far-flung county system, are 
endowed with statewide library influence 
of uncommon power. 

Encouraged at last to emerge from 
my academic shell, to descend from the 
village tower, and stimulated to forego 
my customary reticence of speech, I rose 
to my ‘stockinged feet and unfurled the 
banner of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. In it, I declared, 2500 librar- 
ians of every race, color, creed and age, 
are voluntarily united to promote the 
welfare of libraries and librarianship 
in California. During the nearly six 
decades of its . existence, individual 
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leaders have lived and died, and seen the 
Association grow steadily stronger and 
more influential. Most recently it has 
sponsored a legislative program, ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue, aimed 
at throwing the full weight of C.L.A. 
in back of our new State Librarian's 
dynamic plan to define and improve pub- 
lic library standards throughout Cali- 
fornia. I conceded that C.L.A. has not 
and never will attain perfection, that 
it probably has too many committees, 
and that it does not budget enough to 
enable committee members, particularly 
juniors, to attend meetings in different 
parts of our very long state. The pages 
of its quarterly publication are open to 
every point of view, conservative and 
radical, and offer a welcome even to 
those who feel a burning desire to give 


C.L.A. hell! 


C.L.A. belongs to none and to all. 
It is what its members democratically 
declare it shall be. It lives in a state of 
permanent flux. Its officers come and 
go, and the relative briefness of their 
terms of service has the effect, many 
have learned, of inspiring them to work 
against time and, like relay runners, to 
give every ounce of effort before handing 
the badge to their successors. Continuity 
of information and technical services is 
ensured by the Association employing 
through its Executive Board an Execu- 
tive Secretary and an Editor, both of 
whom serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

Monarch of the state library associa- 
tions is California’s C.L.A. To belong 
to it is an opportunity for wider library 
usefulness, to serve it for a time as an 
officer is the highest privilege a Cali- 
fornia librarian can have, to champion 
it above all other agencies isa joyous 
necessity! 

Thus did I end my dithyramb, then 
pulled on my shoes and trudged off to 
bed, my ears ringing with the bravos of 
those brave bullies from the big cities. 


An evening in a smoke-filled room 
can be something more than an orgy of 
sin and vice. Come June in Los Angeles 
and, I’m told, the Local Arrangements 
Committee will have several on the pro- 
gram. Don't miss them! —L.C.P. 





How To Buy A Book 


By RAYMOND M. HOLT 


THIS HIGHLY PRACTICAL Workshop was 
held at Scripps College last year. But this re- 
port by Raymond Holt, Chief Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, is more than an ac- 
count of the day's activities. The planning 
committee followed up with queries to those 
attending, and their endings show that work 
shops do work. 


LAGUED BY THE CONSTANT 
rise in the cost of books and failure 
to find time to explore ideas for reducing 
the processing costs, order librarians 
and their administrators flocked to the 
Scripps College campus in Claremont 
on May 31 for an intensive one-day 
session on “How To Buy A Book.” 
Conceived in the fertile mind of Wil- 
lis Kerr, Librarian Emeritus of Clare- 
mont College Library, with the full 
backing of Dorothy Drake, Scripps Col- 
lege Librarian and CLA President, a 
self-selected local committee began the 
planning that would make the workshop 
a reality. 
A steering committee was set up with 
Edwin Castagna of Long Beach Public 
Library selected to plan the program. 


Under his direction the subject was 


broken down into three basic areas: 
The In-print Market, to be handled by 
Willis Kerr; the Out-of-print Market, 
to be handled by John Smith of UCLA 
Library; and Routines and Procedures 
Used in Book Buying, headed by Allene 
Durfee of Los Angeles Public Library. 
William Ready of Stanford University 
agreed to speak on the subject, “After 
All, It’s Books We Want,” at a thirty- 
minute preface to the workshop. 
Experts representing various types and 
sizes of libraries were selected to sit on 
the panels under the direction of the 
above leaders. To permit utmost 
freedom of discussion it was decided 
to divide the participants into three 
groups alphabetically, regardless of the 
type of library that they represented. 
These groups rotated during the day so 
that by the end of the workshop each 
had attended the three panels. 
Following the third workshop session, 
a second general session was held with 
official observers from each group point- 
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ing out areas and agreement and prob- 
lems which were to be referred for fur- 
ther study. 


While complaints were heard that the 
workshop was held on a bad day, inas- 
much as it occurred on Saturday of 
the Memorial weekend, nevertheless, by 
May 29 reservations for some 100 
people had been made. Nearly one- 
third of these were from Northern 
California. 


A fiction writer might say, “The day 
dawned bright and clear, and the warm 
sunshine spread beautifully over the 
lovely Scripps campus.” Registration 
scheduled from 8:45 to 9:15 ran smooth- 
ly, and by the end of that period in- 
stead of the expected 100 people, 186 
had passed through the registration line, 
attesting to the interest in this workshop. 
Fifty-seven of these came from Northern 
and Central California. 


Following the stimulating talk by Mr. 
Ready, the workshop sessions got under 
way. At noon an enthusiastic group met 
to talk shop while eating a buffet 
luncheon in the Eucalyptus Court of 
Scripps College. Then back to the rou- 
tine for two more panel sessions. Tired 
but still interested workshoppers trekked 
to the auditorium for the last general 
session at 4:30. Summary reports, rec- 
ommendations and conclusions were 
given, and the workshop disbanded. 

Now came the big question — had it 
been worthwhile? The immediate con- 
sensus of those who had attended was 
an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
However, the planning committee de- 
cided that, after waiting two months, 
a questionnaire should be circulated 
among those who attended to find out 
what had been put into practice, what 
had been learned, and whether or not 
the workshoppers retained their original 
attitude. 

187 interested and concerned librar- 
ians had spent a day working together 
on the problem which they held in com- 
mon in the matter of book purchasing. 
What had they learned? Of what bene- 
fit had it been to them? These were 
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the questions that the questionnaire sent 
out two months later attempted to an- 
swer. 

The results are significant, not only for 
the Book Purchasing workshop, now a 
thing of the past, but even more so for 
the planning of future workshops. First, 
the workshop idea was endorsed whole- 
heartedly by 95% of the replies. 66% 
were most interested in discussing rou- 
tines as against theory. The most sig- 
nificant of all replies were the number 
of changes librarians had made in their 
own setups following the workshop. 
Within sixty days: 

1) 40% had made from one to five 

definite and, to them, significant 
changes as a direct result of the 


workshop. 

2) Another 25% were planning 
changes to be made in the near 
future. 


This means that a total of 65% of 
the workshop attendants were stimulated 
by the one-day session at Claremont to 
rethink their work and to introduce more 
efficient and more effective methods. 

It was further found that the panel 
discussion method combined with group 
discussion was given a strong vote of 
thanks, with only 2% perferring such 
other methods of presentation as lecture. 

In regard to future workshop subjects, 
there was an enthusiastic reply, suggest- 
ing such topics as the training of cleri- 
cals, reference work, circulation work 
and charging methods, personnel, recruit- 
ment, weeding, discarding and disposing 
of unnecessary and no longer desirable 
books, cataloging shortcuts, displays and 
publicity, book selection, regional co- 
operation, and a host of others. Above 
all, there was an eager desire expressed 
for more CLAv-sponsored workshops. 

“How To Buy A Book” had more than 
local signficance. It did at least two 
things: 1) Stimulated interest in book 
purchasing methods, and 2) created in- 
tensive desire for workshops treating 
practical, everyday problems in the li- 
brary field. 

*An analysis of the problems discussed as well as 
the recommendations and conclusions of the group made 
at this workshop is now -available. Please address your 


requests to Raymond Holt, Workshop Chairman, Pomona 
Pubic Library. ¢ 
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LEOCC and PLANC 


The success of the meetings among 
library administrators in southern Cali- 
fornia in the informal group known as 
Library Executives Association of South 
ern California, and similar meetings held 
by the Library Executives of the East 
Bay, has lead to the expansion of one 
organization and the formation of a new 


one of like kind. 


On November 15, Dr. Peter Conmy, 
Librarian of the Oakland Public Library, 
wrote to library administrators of the 
central area of California saying that 
the East Bay group was anxious to ex- 
pand and that it was being re-organized 
as the Library Executives Organization 
for Central California. At almost the 
same time, an organizational meeting was 
held in Sacramento under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean, Librar- 
ian of the Sacramento City Library, for 
the purpose of creating a similar group 
to be known as Public Library Admin- 
istrators of Northern California. This 
group hopes to serve the librarians in 
the central valley from Stockton north. 


Offering a chance for informal dis- 
cussion of every kind of administrative 
problem, these groups will really act as 
working committees to consider and if 
possible solve some of the many prob- 
lems common to all libraries. This is 
a healthy sign and an activity which 
should go a long way toward stimulating 
the feeling of common aims and pur- 
poses among California libraries. 


Anyone who is interested can get in- 
formation about these groups from either 
of the librarians mentioned above. 


The Library: Demonstration -Bill will 
be re-introduced into Congress during 
the current session. Watch for notice of 
its introduction and then get busy 
writing your Representatives and Sena- 
tors about it. Only continued, concen- 
trated action will bring ultimate success 
to this bill for the development of librar- 


ies. ‘. 
F. A. W. 


Proposed: A Processing Center For Public 


Libraries In Southern California 
By JOHN and DORCAS CONNOR 


WITH THE SNOW-BALLING of popula- 
tion, California librarians are faced with de- 
mand for more books by many more readers, 
BUT, and what a big BUT, with funds and 
staff totally inadequate. John and Dorcas Con- 
nor believe a processing center is one way that 
libraries may cut expense and personnel. 


UBLIC LIBRARIES in California 
obtain most of their revenue from 
local taxes, either city or county. Tax 
funds allocated to library service are 
not rising as fast as good service de- 
mands. The tax-dollar is “over-taxed.” 
Ergo, the librarian is faced with a peren- 
nial, but now acute, dilemma: in the 
face of greater competition, broader and 
more extensive community agencies all 
using public funds, the librarian must 
not only maintain established service, 
but also improve his program. The chal- 
lenge is clear and unavoidable. The 
alternative is stagnation and slow attri- 
tion, and our libraries finding themselves 
by-passed and surpassed by other educa- 
tional institutions and other civic-social 
agencies. 

These simple facts are recognized, ad- 
mitted, pondered, discussed. Of course 
some of the answers are known and are 
being used: higher standards of per- 
formance; participation in, not criticism 
of, competitive media; state aid; event- 
ually, federal aid. Each of these answers 
will help. But aren't we neglecting one 
of the most obvious ways to stretch the 
budget? This is centralized processing. 
It is, in fact, so obvious we looked right 
past it these many years (save in the 
county-wide applications of county li- 
brary service, where it is a reality in 
large measure). 

Look around you in the business and 
industrial world, and see how far behind 
libraries are in the economical handling 
of materials, and in efficiency of opera- 
tion and distribution. Countless exam- 
ples come to mind, but let us just men- 
tion two that are known throughout the 
state and nation: the Mutual Orange 
Distributors in Southern California and 
the Salinas Valley lettuce growers asso- 
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ciation. True, they are not using pub- 
lic funds, but the point is, they are 
cooperating in manual, clerical, and op- 
erational routines and methods in order 
to save money, give better return to their 
members, guarantee satisfactory distri- 
bution, maintain proper standards, and 
protect the individual grower. Isn't it 
about time public librarians caught up 
with the rest of the world a bit, in such 
technical processing and distribution 
methods? 


Within the library world, of course, 
we have many examples of cooperative 
programs — too many to even list here. 
Centralized cataloging has been a reality 
ever since we began buying cards from 
the Library of Congress and H. V. Wil- 
son. Most of us have participated in 
this for years and are apt to forget it 
is an example of the cooperative prin- 
ciple in action. There have been special 
cooperative cataloging projects at the Li- 
brary of Congress and elsewhere, as well. 
Librarians have worked out such group 
programs as the Union List of Serials, 
the Farmington Plan, the U. S. Book 
Exchange, the Midwest Interlibrary 
Center, regional bibliographic centers. 
Across the sea, to mention one, the 
British National Bibliography is pro- 
duced by the united efforts of ten sepa- 
rate agencies. We know how. We are 
doing it, in certain areas. Why not in 
processing? Have librarians as a group, 
and heads of processing in particular, 
lacked imagination, initiative, nerve? 
Recently, Dr. Robert Leigh, in comment- 
ing upon the library profession, ob- 
served that it had tended to attract the 
docile, the merely competent, rather than 
the creative, imaginative, and acute.! 


Well, it now looks as though the Pub- 
lic Library Executives Association of 
Southern California would do something 
tangible about this matter of cooperative 
technical processes. At least the formu- 
lation of a regional pilot project is pass- 
ing from the talking stage into the plans- 
on-paper stage. 
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Present activity in this direction began 
with the assignment of the program for 
the September 1951 meeting of the 
PLEASC to the Committee on Pro- 
cedures.2, A list of some six practical 
projects was compiled and a brief dis- 
cussion of each was lead by a person 
qualified and interested. Willis Kerr, 
for example, outlined a depository li- 
brary-bibliographic center for Southern 
California. Other topics presented for 
consideration were: insurance for librar- 
ies, an equipment show or fair, coopera- 
tive cataloging, cooperative acquisitions, 
and cooperative processing. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting a ballot was taken, 
and cooperative acquisitions and coopera- 
tive processing where the first and sec- 
ond choice of the Association for further 
study. 


Through the winter and early spring 
the Committee on Procedures explored 
the feasibility of cooperative acquisitions. 
One member examined the library liter- 
ature and summarized the efforts at 
cooperative purchasing to date; another 
checked the local ordinances and laws 
relating to procurement, for any legal 
hurdles which might exist. Finally a 
conference was held to which an en- 
thusiastic county purchasing agent and 
a bookdealer equipped to operate such 
an undertaking were invited. No large 
scale completely successful past perform- 
ance was found. There did not appear 
to be, however, legal obstancles of any 
great consequence, from the sample 
ordinances examined. Discussion with 
the bookdealer did not produce much 
in the way of a clear-cut advantage in 
either discount savings, or management 
efficiency. While the Committee was 
agreed that this sampling of methods 
and sources was a very meager one, it 
pointed up the seeds of a possible cross- 
pollenation. Byt itself, perhaps coopera- 
tive acquisitions, under present condi- 
tions, is a languid duckling. But suppose 
we hitch it to the wagon of cooperative 
processing: could we get the wheels to 
turn? 


So the Committee was back “on-stage” 
for the May 1952 meeting of the 
PLEASC held at the Los Angeles Pub- 
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lic Library. This time the emphasis was 
on the potential economies to be realized 
from the establishment of a regional 
cooperative processing center. 


In order to have some concrete facts 
and talking points for the discussion, 
the Committee drafted a simple quick: 
answer inquiry. This comprised: 1) a 
check-list of forty-five fiction and non 
fiction titles, popular and not-so-popular, 
published during the past year, on which 
the recipient was to indicate the num- 
ber of copies of each title ordered; 2 
a request for a complete set of catalog 
cards for a non-fiction title where 
printed Library of Congress or Wilson 
cards are not available; 3) a request for 
a complete set of book pocket, book cards 
or checks, book plate, and any other 
items placed in a book in processing; 
4) a list of processing routines to be 
checked, concerning use of shellac, 
jackets, lettering, embossing, etc. includ- 
ing any and all marks or symbols used 
in processing — order number, date 
processed, call number, etc.; 5) a re- 
quest for the total annual salary (not to 
include supplies or other overhead) in- 
volved in all the technical processes, in- 
cluding cataloging wherever mentioned. 


This inquiry was sent to six represen- 
tative public libraries spread geographi- 
cally throughout the region, and varying 
in size from quite small to very large. 
When the replies were tabulated and 
analyzed, duplication in the selection of 
titles and similarities in processing de- 
tails were revealing and encouraging. 
For example, each book in the list was 
selected from one to sixty times for a 
total order of 886 copies of the forty-five 
titles, or an average selection of about 
19 copies of each title listed. In pro- 
cessing, three libraries attached book- 
plates in some cases; four had date-due 
slips; five had pockets, four with call 
numbers and author and title typed on 
them; five had book checks; six shellacked 
certain books; six lettered manually, two 
with electric stylus; etc. The sets of 
catalog cards submitted, though admit- 
tedly a minute and inadequate sampling, 
also bore much uniformity in format, 
content, and even added entry. Finally, 
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the total approximate salary budget (not 
including supplies or other overhead) 
reported was $77,600. 


Doesn’t this set of observations, ad- 
mittedly sketchy and statistically im- 
perfect and incomplete, give rise to a 
series of vital and somewhat embarrass- 
ing questions? Further, with a few con- 
jectures and deductions, isn’t the poten- 
tial in economy and efficiency a compel- 
ling one? Here, within a radius of about 
150 miles (in two instances, within a 
few city blocks, and a few miles, re- 
spectively) these six libraries were buy- 
ing from one to sixty copies of the same 
book. In each library one or more pro- 
fessional catalogers were cataloging and 
classifying the same book, one or more 
typists in each library were typing cards, 
book checks, pockets, etc.; and in each 
library from one-half to several clerks 
were pasting pockets, bookplates, date 
due slips, lettering call numbers, attack- 
ing plastic jackets, embossing or rubber- 
stamping property stamp, etc. on the 
same book title. What a voluminous 
duplication of effort, what a composite 
waste of manpower, what an unncessary 
repetition of small orders of materials, 
supplies, and equipment! Multiply this 
duplication by the number of libraries 
in the area, and-a staggering volume as- 
sails us. 

Is the answer as obvious as it appears? 
To illustrate, let us imagine a coopera- 
tive center for the six libraries queried, 
a center under one roof, with one staff 
of experts and clerks, a central supply 
room, and a single fund established to 
pay the salaries, rent, and other neces- 
sary overhead. Taking advantage of 
the similarity in the pattern of selection, 
the books could be ordered by a com- 
mittee established by these libraries, or 
the orders from each library sent to a 
central desk at the Center, there assem- 
bled and expedited. Perhaps even here 
a small added discount could be realized 
from a large order. One copy of each 
title received (in quantity from one to 
sixty) would be fully cataloged, includ- 
ing classification, on a standard form 
work sheet. Worksheet and instructions 
for preparing stencils or mats, would go 
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to the typists, and then to the repro- 
ducing machines for the number of cards 
required for each of the member li- 
braries. In the meantime, clerks would 
be pasting, embossing, lettering call 
numbers, and performing other process- 
ing details. Final assembly point would 
bring sets of catalog cards and processed 
books together, and cartons of titles as- 
sembled for shipment to member librar- 
ies. When unpacked, the book is ready 
for circulation and cards ready for the 
catalog. 

What personnel would this Center 
require? Two or three (let’s make 
it three) alert, top-flight production- 
minded catalogers at about $5,500 a year 
each, total, $16,500. A staff of seven 
typists, machine operators, clerks, and 
pages, each at about $3,000, total, 
$21,000. A director or manager charged 
with the overall efficient operation of 
the Center, at about $7,500. Thus, for 
about $45,000, a staff in one location 
accomplishes the same work before dup- 
licated in six different places for some 
$77,600; this is a saving of better than 
one-third, or $32,400. Even if this pipe- 
dream is fifty percent in error, a twenty 
per-cent saving is not likely to be ig- 
nored! 

Who pays the $45,000? The mem- 
ber libraries, of course, either by sub- 
scription, on a unit-cost plus basis, or 
through the establishment of some other 
equitable scale of reimbursement for 
service rendered. 

And what will we do with the money 
saved? At no additional cost to the com- 
munity, improve present service and in- 
troduce new but vitally needed public 
services. ! 

Objections following presentation of 
the processing center program at the 
PLEASC meeting took the form of how 
to reconcile differences of processing de- 
tail, expansion of added entry coverage, 
and classification idiosyncracies and pol- 
icy.“ None of the objections, however, 
appeared to be insurmountable. The 
conclusion of the group assembled was 
that the idea of central processing should 
have further study. 

It is important to indicate certain basic 

(Continued on page 182) 
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ALSO, SLEEPING BEAUTIES, 
HUMDINGERS AND 
CLARION CALLS. 


A fine large monkey wrench was 
thrown into the December issue of the 
California Librarian after the dummy 


was made up. So if things looked a 
trifle odd, don’t give it a second thought. 
Much to your surprise, we do try to 
give you a balanced diet. This time we 
may have offered a good deal of dessert, 
but it was holiday season and good food 
was in order. 


So much for monkey wrenches. Our 
deadline is the Sth of the month pre- 
ceding publication. Months of publica- 
tion are September, December, March 
and June. So if you have articles to 
offer or matters which you think it im- 
portant that we include, don’t wait un- 
til ten days after deadline before you 
start action. No, of course we don’t 
mean you, but keep it in mind, won't 
you? 


As to indicias. This is a brand new 
word in our vocabulary. We got it 
at the post office where we have spent 
many hours in the company of a charm- 
ing young woman tracing the intrica- 
cies of securing a second class mailing 
permit for your magazine. If this is 
finally accomplished you may get your 
copy in better condition, or you may 
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get it period. The Association will als: 
save money. And we have an indicia 
It is that paragraph in fine print that 
tells among other things about our dead 
line which we sometimes announce as 
the fifth of the month preceeding publi- 
cating. This should catch anyone’s eye 


Sleeping beauty? That is what, to at 
least one reader, the California Librarian 
is. She had been looking over the De- 
cember issue. It is compared, very un- 
favorably, to the PNLA Bulletin. Seems 
they are bubbling with enthusiasm up 
there. (We've always admired the 
PNLA Quarterly ourselves.) (Jean Tag’ 
gart and Dorcas and John Connor in 
this number sound kind of bubbly to us.) 
Larry Powell’s articles are commended, 
especially one on Jazz music (printed 
in another periodical.) “He should do 
some literary sleuthing for articles.” 
(Indeed he does. And so does Fred 
Wemmer. We can give you quite a 
list that they have sleuthed for us.) 
Our critic mentioned three retired 
county and state librarians as possibly 
writing on subjects which, in fact, they 
have done for us quite within the mem- 
ory of man. However, we are sure they 
did not exhaust their subjects and we 
shall be more than delighted to have 
them relate some of their early exper- 
iences for us. 


An evening around a fire on a raw 
spring evening is recalled, when younger 
librarians were regaled with stories about 
Melvil Dewey, Mr. Cutter, Mr. Poole 
of the Index, and other big-wigs of li- 
brary history. (Just catch some of that 
cozy, small group, round-a-wood-fire 
atmosphere and put into type for us, 
wont you?) 


But the most unkindest cut of all was 
one phrase, after the statement that the 
function of a library association bulle- 
tin is to be functional: “if the CLA 
Bulletin (sic) is just opened to the mem- 
bership—” 


What do you mean, “opened.” To be 
sure, our contributing editors are under 
oath to write at least one article for each 
issue, and there is a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment with three other columnists — 
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we do need a dependable framework. 
Aside from that, every piece in this is- 
sue was sent to us by members of the 
Association, voluntarily and with no 
apparent fear of editorial snubbing. 


Our members, bless “em, send things 
in with such comments as, “Use this for 
filler sometime if you need to,” or, “Edit 
this in any way you wish.” If it had 
not been for these people who know that 
the CL is of, for and by California li- 
brarians, the December monkey-wrench 
(which was the withdrawal of a long- 
ish article after it was in type) would 
have been tragic. 


This letter showing up our shortcom- 
ings was not addressed to the editor, 
but to a couple or three other fellows. 
But it was read to us at the Executive 
Board meeting along with a frank com- 
ment that others had expressed similar 
opinions. The editor, having slunk 
home convinced that our editorial poli- 
cies were all wrong, suddenly found 
herself in the Department of Utter Con- 
fusion when, a day or so later, a librar- 
ian in a large library ‘called her to say 


that at least a dozen people on their 
staff had spoken to her about how good 


the December Librarian was. A letter 
had this P.S. “That December number 
was a humdinger.” And an ex-Cali- 
fornia librarian wrote to one of our 
members, “I have been showing the 
California Librarian with immense pride 
and delight to New York friends this 
past year.” 


We know the CL is not all it should 
be to all members. We confess that 
our efforts so far have been to make 
people read it, even at a cost of being 
smart-alecky or getting people mad. 
When someone writes that they used 
to ignore the magazine but now read it 
from cover to cover, we, like the man 
hearing the Baron Munchausen stories, 
“don’t more’n half believe it.” We can 
take your suggestions — but we'd rather 
have your articles. 

As Gracie Allen would say, “It’s very 
confoosing.”” But the columns are open. 


Get out your own clarion. Bubble a bit 
for us. 


B. M. 
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You may be under the impression that 
we don’t realize ALA is to have an An- 
nual Conference in Los Angeles in June. 
The truth is that only half our mind 
has been on the March California Li- 
brarian. The other half is sorting out 
ideas, planning maps, over-runs, etc. 
for the June number which is to be 
strictly ALA. Committees on this and 
that. are buzzing around us, and from 
Helen Luce, in San Bernardino, (who 
must be chairman of the Committee on 
Square Dancing) comes this notice: 

We are planning to have a square 
dance one evening during the A.L.A. 
Conference in Los Angeles and would 
like to get in touch with square 
dancing librarians in order to give 
them a personal invitation to be hos- 
tesses or assist during the evening. 
Will any dancing librarians please send 
a card to Mrs. Marjory Lewis, Casa 
Verdugo Branch Library, 1151 No. 
Brand, Glendale 2? 


The Bancroft Library of the Univer- 
sity of California, which has the prin- 
cipal collection of the Frank Norris ma- 
terials, is attempting to reassemble the 
manuscript of McTeague, one leaf of 
which was placed in each set of the 
Argonaut Manuscript Edition of the col- 
lected works of Frank Norris, 10 vol- 
umes, Doubleday Doran, 1928. 


Through the cooperation of some fifty 
contributors the Bancroft has now re- 
assembled approximately twenty percent 
of this manuscript, either in original or 
photocopy, and hopes to be able to re- 
constitute the whole manuscript. As no 
other manuscript of a major Norris work 
is known to exist and as the McTeague 
manuscript has already thrown new 
light on Norris’s writing methods, the 
project has real scholarly significance. 


C.L.A. members who know of the 
whereabouts of sets of the Argonaut 
Norris are asked to communicate with 
Robert E. Burke, Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 





The Library Board 
Authoritative Figures or Only Figureheads? 


By PETER THOMAS CONMY 
City Librarian, Oakland 


THE LIBRARY BOARD is most important 
to California Libraries, as it is and has been 
in other states since libraries were established. 
Dr. Conmy, besides being head of the Oak- 
land Public Library, has an LLB, and he has 
made a careful study of the status of library 
commissioners. It will be of interest to all 
such boards and to many municipal librarians. 
The editor found in it exactly what she needs 
in making application for second class mailing 
permit. The citations are not included but 
may be obtained from this magazine or from 
Dr. Conmy. 


IMULTANEOUS WITH THE EV- 

OLUTION of the American public 
library came the growth of its govern- 
ing body, the library board. The pub- 
lic library developed from the public 
schools on the one hand and private 
libraries on the other. That both en- 
joyed a corporate existence and were 
governed by corporate administrative 
bodies was perhaps the greatest single 
factor setting the pattern for the ad- 
ministration of the public library. An- 
other was the notion, current several 
decades ago, that the several functions 
of municipal government should be dele- 
gated to administrative boards or com- 
missions. In the past three decades how- 
ever, there has been a change in this 
trend of thought. This has led to a 
reduction of the number of administra- 
tive bodies. The new trend has been 
strong in California. In a number of 
cities where the city manager form of 
government is in vogue, the library 
board has been. made advisory, and in 
some cases has been abolished altogether. 


California public library development 
was very slow in the first quarter cen- 
tury of statehood. This was because the 
Constitution made in 1849 permitted 


special legislation. Towns and cities 
were incorporated by special act of 
the legislature and had only such 
specific powers as were granted in 
the incorporating act or amendment 
thereof. The acts of incorporation in- 
variably failed to authorize taxation for 
public libraries. In 1874, however, a 


special act of the legislature did permit 
the City of Los Angeles to establish 
a free public library.“ In 1878 a 
more general bill was passed permitting 
incorporated cities to establish public li- 
braries. ) In 1880 a still more liberal 
legislation followed. ©) It was re-en- 
acted with amendments in 1901 and 
finally in 1909 was re-enacted again as 
the Municipal Library Act.) This 
legislation remained unchanged until 
1943 when it was re-numbered and made 
part of the Education Code. 


The New Constitution and Home 
Rule. In 1879 California adopted a new 
Constitution which became effective on 
July 4th of that year. A very important 
provision of this new law is one which 
authorizes cities of three thousand in- 
habitants or more to operate under what 
are known as home rule charters. The 
people of a city are authorized to elect 
a Board of Freeholders to frame a char- 
ter. This is then submitted to the voters 
of the city and if accepted, is sent to 
the legislature for ratification. When this 
has been obtained the charter goes into 
effect. 


The purpose of the home rule section 
of the Constitution is to give to char- 
tered cities a maximum of freedom in 
governing and controlling and develop- 
ing their city. As a result various pat- 
terns of city management are in effect 
in the numerous chartered municipalities 
of the state. 

The Board of Library Trustees and 
City Libraries. Commencing with the 
statute enacted in 1874 authorizing the 
City of Los Angeles to establish and 
support a public library, the state law 
on the subject has prescribed that the 
government of the city public library 
shall be vested in a governing board of 
five members. In 1901, however, the 
legislature took action to assure that the 
Municipal Libraries Act did not apply 
to chartered cities. This amendment, re- 
enacted in 1909, was carried over into 
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the Education Code in 1943 when pub- 
lic library legislation was transferred to 
that digest. This is to be found today 
as Section 22264 and the material por- 
tion reads as follows: 

This chapter has no application to 
any library established or governed 
by a city charter, and any city char- 
ter is in no manner affected by this 
chapter. 

Thus it will be seen that the very state 
law which itself provides for a governing 
board of five members for municipal li- 
braries, by its own terms exempts the 
management of libraries in chartered 
cities from the effect of its provisions. 
It would appear, also, that even if the 
statute did not provide such an excep- 
tion, it would exist anyhow by virtue 
of the liberal interpretation given the 
home rule provision of the Constitution 
by the courts of California. As early 
as 1892 the Supreme Court of California 
held that the Municipal Libraries Act 
enacted in 1880 did not apply to librar- 
ies established previously under special 
acts of the legislature. Thus it was held 
that the legislation of 1880 did not af- 


fect the Los Angeles Public Library 
authorized by special statute in 1874. 
It was held, however, that the Los An- 
geles Charter of 1889 providing for a 
public. library itself repeated the act of 

1874. 


The general trend of court decisions 
in the United States is to uphold the 
provisions of home rule charters as in 
lien of state legislation on the matters 
which they cover. 

When a home rule charter is 
adopted in lieu of a special legisla- 
tive charter, it is a law of the state 
and has the same force and effect as 
a law directly enacted by the legisla- 
ture, or a special charter directly 
granted by the legislature and is the 
organic law for the governing of the 
corporation. 

The courts of California have held 
that when a home rule charter is before 
the legislature for adoption that body 
may ratify or reject the charter but is 
without power to make any changes in 
it. (7) (8) 

The provisions for construction of 
home rule charters is a liberal one. The 
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whole theory of home rule government 
is that of allowing the people of a city 
a maximum of freedom in shaping the 
government of their municipality. ‘ 


A city charter, of course, must con- 
form to the State and Federal Constitu- 
tions and generally is subject to the 
general laws of the state. In construing 
home rule charters the courts have dif- 
ferentiated between their provisions on 
matters of state concern and those that 
are essential and solely municipal affairs. 
If the charter legislates on a matter of 
general or state concern it will be in- 
volved as against any conflicting state 
laws on the subject. On the contrary 
if state laws conflict with it on matters 
of municipal concern only, it will be 
supreme and will negate the operation 
of those laws within the city’s jurisdic- 
tion. This will be explained by the fol- 
lowing quotation. 

A home rule charter adopted pur- 
suant to a constitutional or statutory 
provision may not contravene any pro- 
vision of the constitution, or of the 
public policy of the state as declared 
by general laws, including the home 
rule acts, or by its penal code. The 
limitation forbidding the adaption of 
any charter provisions contrary to the 
public policy of the state, as declared 
by general laws, does not forbid the 
adaption of charter provisions as to 
any subject appropriate to the orderly 
conduct of municipal affairs, although 
they may differ in details from those 
of existing general laws. Also, the 
charter may not contravene the com- 
mon law, or abrogate the —— 
rules of equity, such as those of estop- 
pel or laches. 

Subject to these limitations the city 
may put into its charter any provisions 
for its municipal government that it 
deems proper. The constitutional grant 
to form its own charter assumes that 
the form of government to be provided 
therein need not be the same as that 
provided by the legislature for muni- 
cipal corporations generally but such 
corporations may provide for such local 
organization as their local needs de- 
mand. (10) (11) 

There is no doubt but that in Cali- 
fornia a city charter will prevail over 
those provisions of the general state 
law that apply to purely municipal mat- 
ters but generally are subordinate to state 
laws on matters of state concern as dis- 
tinguished from municipal affairs.) A 
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fine pronouncement on this distinction 
was made by the District Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Where the charter and the general 
laws of the state are not in conflict, 
they are of equal dignity. Where they 
are in conflict as to purely municipal 
matters and the charter provisions are 
not contrary to the public policy of 
the state, they override and suspend 
the general laws of the state on the 
same subject; but the rule is otherwise 
where the conflict is in matters of gen- 
eral concern, in which the state has 
a sovereign interest. (13) 

State Municipal Library Law and City 
Charters. From what has been said 
above it will be clear that if public li- 
brary legislation is a matter of general 
or state concern the State Municipal Li- 
brary Law found now in Education Code 
Sections 22201-22265 will prevail over 
the pronouncements of any city charter. 


On the other hand if the public library’ 


is a matter of municipal interest only, 
the charter provisions will govern not- 
withstanding the state public library 
law. There can be no doubt that in 
those California cities where the library 
board has been abolished or made ad- 
visory only, the freeholders who formed 
the charter and their legal advisors must 
have considered the administration of 
the library a purely municipal matter. 
In the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco the Board of Library Trustees 
under the Charter of 1900 was the gov- 
erning body. In 1930 a new chapter 
was adopted effective in January 1932. 
This Charter provides (Section 43) that 
the library department shall be under 
the management of a library commission 
consisting of eleven members. The only 
power that the commission has, however, 
is that of appointing the librarian and 
the secretary. All other appointments 
are made by the librarian who is desig- 
nated as the appointing power. Thus 
it will be seen that this charter plainly 
violates the provisions of the state li- 
brary law. There have been no cases 
in California contesting the relationship 
of city charters to the state library law. 
Before that same San Francisco charter 
went into effect the Supreme Court was 
asked to pass upon the validity of cer- 
tain other provisions which conflicted 
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with the general law of the state. The 
state law provided for the election by 
the people of a County Auditor, Cor 
oner and County Clerk. The new char 
ter made them appointive and in two 
cases Civil Service. The court on Octo- 
ber 26, 1931, in an opinion written by 
Chief Justice Waste held that the char- 
ter prevailed over the state law. 4" In 
view of this decision and of others of 
similar import, it would seem that unless 
the public library is a matter of state 
concern, the state law will not govern 
it as against the provisions of a city 
charter. (5) 

Is the public library a matter of state 
concern? This question cannot be an- 
swered with any degree of finality un- 
less and until there is a decision by a 
court. There are many arguments hold- 
ing that a public library is purely muni- 
cipal. If there is so (and apparently it 
has been thought so in many cities of 
California), then the library board (pro- 
vided for in the state law) may be 
stripped of its powers at any time and 
made advisory merely, or completely 
abolished. On the other hand there are 
sound arguments pointing to the library 
as a state matter. This is based upon 
the theory that the library is an educa- 
tional institution. 

Education, a state function. In many 
decisions the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia has had occasion to point out that 
schools are not a municipal affair but 
are a matter of general or state con- 
cern. 6) Notwithstanding the state's in- 
terest and the state’s control, it has been 
held proper for municipalities in the fur- 
therance of that interest to erect school 
houses from municipal funds or muni- 
cipal bonds. “'7) If, therefore, the pub- 
lic library is held to be an educational 
institution and, consequently, a. matter 
of state concern, the provisions of the 
state law will govern notwithstanding 
the contrary provisions of a city char- 
ter. The fact that some cities erron- 
eously have acted for a long time upon 
the premise that a library is a municipal 
affair, will not change the true status 
of the function when it has been dis- 
covered by the courts. ‘'8) If a case were 
taken "pd on appeal it is quite likely 
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that the educational nature of a public 
library would be upheld. I note Cali- 
fornia case, Palos Verdes Library Dis- 
trict v McClellan, 97 Cal. App. 769, the 
District Court of Appeal said (p. 775), 
“That a public library is educational in 
character has repeatedly been held when 
its liability to taxation has been ques- 
tioned.” 


Regarding the nature of a library dis- 
trict the court had this to say (Ibid. p. 
776), “The latter (library districts) are 
conducted for the general diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence, and are edu- 
cational as well as quasi municipal.” 


In this opinion the court referred to 
the holding of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in Webster City v Wright County, 
144 Iowa 502, where the authorities of 
various states were reviewed and inserted 
the following pertinent quotation from 
that case in their opinion. 

Indeed, it would seem that little 
doubt should be entertained regarding 
the educational character of such in- 
stitutions. On no other theory can 
a tax levy in their support be sustained. 
The national bureau of education at 
Washington has always taken the posi- 
tion that public libraries are’ institu- 
tions of learning. In interpreting the 
will of John Crerar, the founder of 
the great public library of Chicago, 
Judge Tulley, at circuit, said in an 
opinion, adopted by the appellate 
court as its own:’ “Such a library, 
beyond dispute, is a great public bless- 
ing to all within its range, rich and 
poor alike. It will make all of them 
wiser and better and more useful and 
powerful for good in all the relations 
of life. It is pre-eminently an educa- 
tion institution, because its benefits ex- 
tend to a larger body of people that 
can be reached by any college or other 
school of learning.“’ Crerar v Wil- 
liams, 44 Ill. App. 497. In this state 
a library is considered to bé within the 
proper range of school apparatus, for 
the state expressly authorizes the ac- 
quirement and use of books by a 
school township and rural independent 
districts, and the establishment of small 
libraries to aid in the dissemination of 
knowledge. Indeed, it is quite gen- 
erally conceded that Carlisle was right 
when he said that “the true university 
of today is a collection of books.” 


The Recovery of State Sovereignty. 
In his famous book on the government 
of the public library Joeckel reviews the 
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arguments in favor of the library as a 
municipal affair and, then those to the 
effect that it is a matter of state con- 
cern. “9 He states that the answer to 
the question as to which the library is, 
is by no means clear. He suggests, how- 
ever, that the public library is a function 
of both state and municipal concern. 
This suggestion recalls to the present 
writer the fact that under frontier con- 
ditions many matters which are really 
of state concern were regulated locally, 
or not at all, and the history of legis- 
lation shows that the state gradually 
is resuming its power of many matters, 
which for many reasons it failed to cover 
in its laws, but which potentially it 
possessed always the power to control. 
Therefore, the public library service, 
educational in its scope and character 
may very well be a matter of state con- 
cern on which the state may assert its 
authority at any time, and, which has 
been carried into effect in the interim 
by the municipalities. This has hap- 
pened in many fields. It is not unlikely 
to happen in public library govern- 
ment. (2°) 


Summary. There are several factors 
to be considered with respect to the legal 
status of the public library board in a 
chartered city. 


1. If public librarianship is a municipal 
affair only, the city charter will pre- 
vail, and the library may be adminis- 
tered without a board, or the board 
be made advisory only. 


. If public librarianship be considered a 
matter of state concern, an educational 
activity, then the state public library 
law will govern. In that case in Cali- 
fornia the city public library must be 
administered by a board of five mem- 


bers as provided in the Education 
Code. 


. If the public library is held to be a 
matter of state concern, the state law 
will control. But, the state could 
amend, (if it saw fit) the Education 
Code, so as to give cities a choice of 
having an administrative board or some 
other form of government as an alter- 
native. 


. The trend in decisions has been to up- 
hold by liberal construction the pro- 
visions of home rule charters unless 
the conflict is in a field purely and 
definitely one of state concern, but 
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Patio “Pop” Concerts 
By JEAN E. TAGGART 


THE STAFF of a Long Beach Branch Li- 
brary, lacking an auditorium, proved that this 
“make-do” arrangement was an excellent and 
delightfully. informal substitute. And, as 
“Skip” Graham would say, “Once in a while 
someone takes home a book.” 


UR BRANCH library staff kept 

wishing that we had an auditorium 
in which neighborhood groups might 
meet, but there seemed no possibility 
of presenting young people’s forums, 
travel films, Great Books discussion 
groups, or any of the programs that other 
branches in the system were so success- 


fully holding. 


We dreamed of musical films, 
when we got an auditorium. The idea 
kept pricking us, until one day we 
thought of our attractive patio enclosed 
by the four sheltering walls of the li- 
brary. So under the sky, with the moon 
and stars above us, in this setting of 
climbing roses, ivy walls, bright geran- 
iums and fuschias, we set up the film 
projector and screen on the patio walks. 
We trimmed the pepper tree, roped up 
its low hanging branches, arranged 
chairs in a semi-circle around the flower 
bed on the green lawn. A cheery fire 
of kindling wood and charcoal for the 
cool nights burned in the brazier that 
rested in the red geranium bed. People 
liked it. They said, “This is the very 
place for music.” 

The entire staff went to work on the 
idea with enthusiasm. We started pub- 
licizing the series as soon as there was 
a definite schedule, by approaching each 
patron of the branch as he came in for 
books. We spoke to patrons on the 
street, in the markets, in the restaurants, 
in the stores, wherever we found them. 
When we thought we had exhausted our 
personal contacts, someone would say, 
“Why didn’t you, tell me before, I 
would love that.” 

We sent bright colored postals an- 
nouncing the series to church groups, 
the PTA Organizations, Pre-School story 
hour mothers, teachers, Book Review 
club members, people who sang in or 
directed a choir. The PTA Newsettes 
carried the story. Each Sunday the 


program was publicized on the theatre 
page of the Press-Telegram, an excellent 
spot. The announcement of the series 
was sent to the neighborhood papers in 
other parts of the city, served by our 
other branches. Notices were sent to 
the Art Department of our Main Li- 
brary, to the other branches in the sys- 
tem for their bulletin boards. We 
placed posters, showing the changes of 
program, in the neighborhood inde- 
pendent market, and beside our Rec- 
ordak. Those who checked out books, 
drew patrons’ attention to the new pro 
gram. 


It is difficult to estimate the results of 
any one method of publicity. Many saw 
the newspaper announcements, yet we 
believe that personal contacts brought 
the larger percentage of our audience. 
Many came who had heard of the con- 
certs from a friend or neighbor who had 
attended. 


Our audience participated whole- 
heartedly and with enthusiasm. They 
sang or hummed spontaneously when we 
had a sing-together film with animated 
background, as “Sing a Song of Friend- 
ship.” That we might be guided in mak- 
ing the program truly theirs, we put 
questionnaires in the small kits which 
we gave them at the patio doors. “Did 
you enjoy this program? Would you 
like some other type of program? If 
so, what? Have you any suggestions?” 
From their reports, written or verbal, 
we were able not only to slant our pro- 
grams toward the kind of concerts they 
wanted, but through their comments we 
discovered that we had hit upon a suc- 
cessful idea. People wanted “more of 
the same,” “Keep it up,” they said, “this 
is the best thing that has happened to 
this library.” They asked for the semi- 
classical films, popular classics, as Army, 
Navy and Marine bands, “God Bless 
America.” “Have you a TV of the 
Spirit of “76”, or, “the history of Yankee 
Doodle?” They asked for longer films, 
for films that portrayed a picture story, 
for particular operas, as “Bohemian 
Girl”, the story of Chopin in which 
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Merle Oberon played in the commercial 
film. We received not only suggestions 
for future performances, but one day, 
when we opened our front door, there 
on the doorstep lay a huge brown paper 
sack filled with kindling wood. Inscribed 
on the bag was, “For our bonfire to- 
night.” Every Monday this enthusiastic 
lady supplied us with the wood, and at- 
tended the concert. 

An account of a typical program 
might be helpful to those who would 
like to try a musical film series. As 
people entered the patio for the per- 
formance, small kits were given them 
publicizing the services of our branch 
and our library system. The materials in 
the kits varied on different nights. Rec- 
ord, film, and music lists, programs of 
travel films being held in other branches, 
notices, questionnaires, and special pub- 
licity, were included. 

From 7:30 to 7:45 recorded music 
was played. We were able, through 
records borrowed from our Record Desk, 
to meet the requests for music not ob- 
tainable in films. We used them as a 


prelude, during intermissions, following 


the programs, or whenever they blended 
with the subject of the films. The film, 
“Song of a Nation”, was presented with 
a prelude of recorded music, the “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” “Alouette,” 
“Army Air Corps Song (John Charles 
Thomas), and “Anchors Aweigh,” This 
film was followed by a recording of 
Victor Herbert's “Operetta Highlights” 
which preceeded the main film “Naughty 
Marietta” with Jeannette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy. This program, and 
most of the others, lasted a little over an 
hour, including recordings. 


Although all the programs were well 
liked, the favorites were, “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Inside Opera,” with Grace 
Moore, “Naughty Marietta,” “Carmen,” 
(which had to be repeated on the same 
night,) and “Polonaise.” 


These programs have not only brought 
us new patrons, but they have spread 
knowledge of our film and record serv- 
ices. We have had more queries from 
patrons, church members, teachers in 
the schools, who have asked us how to 
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get films and records for their use. The 
head of the record department at Penny- 
Owsley Music Co., signified a desire te 
combine films with records in the store. 
The programs created some impetus in 
reading of biographies of musicians, 
singers, pianists, in taking out librettos, 
reading them in the library, reading 
synopses of operas. Those who could 
not go to Los Angeles for the opera sea- 
son, patronized our program. 

Our student audience has responded 
in a most satisfying manner. We hoped 
that the music films would create an 
appreciation for good music. At first 
those of high school age were skeptical. 
Cautiously they seeped into the audience 
of adults, not sure whether they would 
like the programs. Some stayed, some 
didn’t. Some were restless, left. Yet 
as the programs continued, those who 
left early kept coming back other nights, 
intrigued. We waited to see what 
would happen to this particular group, 
which we hoped would be influenced 
by something other than be-bop, or the 
bubbling music of Lawrence Welk. 
Gradually they remained in the audience 
a little longer each night, to come out 
and say, surprised, “It’s good!” This 
sent in two more curious 
youngsters. At the performance of 
“William Tell’, two boys sat together. 
One wanted to leave, “Let’s go,” he 
urged. The other, engrossed, waved him 
away, saying, “Just a minute.” Both 
sat to the end of the program. Now the 
students sit quietly, watching the films 
with interest. We are happy that we 
were patient for as a teacher who sat 
in the audience expressed it, “I am glad 
to see that you don’t strong arm your 
young people. All of them will absorb 
something. Those who don’t will leave 
anyway.” 

Patrons recognized the value of the 
programs, were quick to take advantage. 
A mother asked, “Are children allowed? 
I'd like to bring my daughter. She plays 
the piano; she ought to see Jose Iturbi 
play.” A mother who brought her pre- 
school child to the program which in- 
cluded “Fiddle De Dee’, said she was 
surprised that her child got anything 

(Continued on page 186) 





Must We Keep Up With The Joneses 


By HELEN O’CONNOR WRIGHT 


LIBRARIES MUST BE STREAMLINED. 
We must have work simplification, security, 
salary adjustments, retirement provision, but 
books are basic. Good librarians are basic, 
too, and will continue to be. That Mrs. 
Wright, Chief Branch Librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Library, is not alone in her 
opinions was brought to our attention by 
Mary Pratt's editorial in the January-Febru- 
ary LAPL Broadcaster, “Premium on Med- 
1ocrity. 

T WAS DISCOURAGING to hear 

a guest speaker announce at a recent 
C.L.A. meeting that we probably would 
never be able to attract more tal- 
ented people to the library profession, 
so we might as well spend most of our 
time devising, through time and motion 
studies, simpler means of carrying on 
our work. The wave of indignation 
which was abruptly suppressed by the 
closing of the meeting was strong among 
many of the veteran librarians. This 
negative solution cannot possibly be the 
only one. 

It may be true that the general mod- 
ern tendency is toward security in sal- 
aries, vacations and pensions, but there 
is more to daily working and living than 
that. We are failing if we do not bring 
proof of this to our library recruits. 
Certainly, we should continue to strive 
for liveable surroundings, adequate secur- 
ity and reputable salaries, but we should 
stress the intangible more heartily. 

We have experimented in the last 
thirty years with different methods of 
training and perhaps it is time to face 
our basic problems squarely. We quibble 
about the division of professional and 
clerical tasks, but draw back in alarm 
at the mention of reviving again the sub- 
professional ratings — or we did until 
recently. 

We have made no effort to counter- 
act the strictures of Civil Service juris- 
dictions which rule that we draw our 
clerical assistants from a general list on 
which no credit is given for abilities 
of peculiar value to libraries. Highly 
trained clerical personnel are not needed 
in great quantity in libraries: the turn- 
over of such_persons, if they are avail- 
able at all, is great because the oppor- 
tunities for promotion along those lines 


are small. 


There are, however, numbers of per- 
sons who have a love for library at- 
mosphere, are accurate and intelligent, 
who would prefer library work to 
strictly office routine, if it were made 
worth their while through proper recog- 
nition. With such a clerical group pro- 
fessional staffs could be released either 
from those clerical duties or from the 
close supervising of them and devote 
their energies to better reference, ad- 
visory and community projects. Re- 
leased from these harassing details they 
could take their places with unselfcon- 
scious pride and dignity, with no need 
to constantly defend their profession. 

Our present dilemma is partly the re- 
sult of our efforts to keep up with the 
Joneses. In the last twenty-five years we 
have lost our natural pride in our pro- 
fession and have been driven to compare 
it with the fields of medicine, law and 
science. We have lost our ability to 
stand on our own feet and have de- 
veloped a library school curriculum 
pegged to that of the law or medical 
school. We have blown up far beyond 
normal size the significance of our “‘li- 
brary sciences” —- the means by which 
we transmit our goods from source to 
consumer. This has been partly the fault 
of the times but it has been in part our 
own vanity. As a result we have re- 
moved our training institutions from any 
contract with the world they are to 
serve and surrounded them with an aca- 
demic atmosphere designed to impress the 
world with our scholarly propensities. 


In. reality librarians can never be the 
leading actors in the academic world but 
rather entrepreneurs or members of a 
service group. Whatever of. scholarli- 
ness we have should be used to further 
the transmission of information from 
the world of books to the reader. We 
are not creating the material we handle 
— if we were we would be scholars or 
researchers or scientists instead of li- 
brarians. 


Because of the academic atmosphere 


in which most of our library schools 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Some Californians In Tokyo 
By EVERETT T. MOORE 


PIONEERING LIBRARIANS still have 
work cut out for them in California, but some 
of these venturesome spirits have ranged far- 
ther west. Everett T. Moore recently joined 
the staff of the library school in Tokyo and 
tells of other Californians he has met there. 
Since 1946 he has been Head Reference Li- 
brarian at UCLA, from which position he is 
on a year’s leave of absence. 

MONG THE MANY librarians 

from America who have been 
drawn Japan in the years since the end 
of the Pacific War have been several 
travel‘minded people from California, 
about whose activities abroad this is an 
informal report. It does not pretend to 
be a complete run-down on all such 
Californians, but is an attempt to de- 
scribe a few of the significant kinds of 
work that some of them have been doing 
in recent years while they have been 
away from home. Some have completed 
earlier terms of service in the Orient 
in the years since 1945, and their work 
has been previously reported in library 
periodicals. 

As a brief review of some of the kinds 
of library service in which Americans 
have been engaged, it might be pointed 
out that at the beginning of the military 
occupation of Japan, two such principal 
library activities were already well estab- 
lished in the Pacific Theater: the great 
system of Army Libraries for the troops, 
and the United States Information Serv- 
ice Libraries, which were operated in 
Australia and in the Philippines. When 
the General Headquarters of the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers established a program of Civil 
Information and Education in the fall 
of 1945, this new undertaking provided 
for the setting up of an important and 
influential system of libraries through- 
out Japan and the Ryuku Islands, 
which at the height of its development 
numbered twenty-three in Japan and 
six in the Ryukus. 

These “CIE Libraries”, which main- 
tained well-selected collections of read- 
ing materials in the English language, set 
Standards for thorough, agreeable, and 
efficient service which were by and large 
entirely new to the Japanese people. 
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The contribution made by American li- 
brarians to this program is one of the 
brightest achievements of present-day 
librarianship. In Japan the system of 
information libraries has new been 
taken over by the Department of State, 
which, since the signing of the Treaty 
of Peace, has carried on a somewhat re- 
duced program through its “American 
Cultural Centers.” In both of these pro- 
grams California librarians have been 
contributing their services in recent 
years. 


Another library, re-established quite 
recently in Japan, is that of the Ameri- 
can Embassy — a special library which 
serves the needs of State Department 
staff in Japan. 

And finally, as background for our 
account of Californians in Japan, should 
be mentioned the impressive program 
of education for librarianship which 
grew originally out of the Civil Infor- 
mation and Education Section’s long- 
range plans for promoting and strength- 
ening democratic institutions in Japan. 
This is the Japan Library School, which 
was established early in 1951 in Keio 
University, and which is now an integral 
part of that University’s educational of- 
ferings. 

And now to name some of these 
Californians, now or recently in Japan: 

Irene Struffert (California °*45), a 
member of the Catalog Department at 
UCLA from 1947 to 1950, has just 
completed a two-year term of service 
with the Army Library Service in 
Japan. She has worked with troop li- 
braries in the Headquarters and Service 
Command of the Far East Army Forces, 
in Tokyo, and during the latter part of 
her tour she was Librarian of the Ernie 
Pyle Center. Since the beginning of the 
fighting in Korea this has become an 
information and recreation center not 
only for the “Security Force” troops in 
the Tokyo area but for thousands of 
troops on leave for rest and recupera- 
tion from the forward areas. Among 
the responsibilities of this 17,000-volume 
library which is open every day in the 
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year — including the 4th of July and 
Christmas — is an active interlibrary 
loan service to Armed Forces libraries in 
all parts of Japan and in Korea. The 
library in Tokyo, situated downtown 
amid the theater — snack bar — recrea- 
tion hall setting of the Ernie Pyle Cen- 
ter, serves a group of readers every bit 
as eager for good books as they would 
be at home in Philadelphia, Peoria, or 
Pomona. 


Another Californian, who recently 
completed six years’ service with the CIE 
program, and later with the program 
of the State Department, is Frederick F. 
Mulholland (California *42), who has 
just become Librarian of Palo Alto. At 
the time of his leaving Japan, last Sep- 
tember, Mr. Mulholland was Cultural 
Officer in charge of the library activities 
of the State Department’s Information 
Center program. As a member of the 
Information Centers Branch of the ear- 
lier CIE program, and later, its Chief, 
he had travelled the length and breadth 
of Japan a good many times, assisting in 
problems of organization and service, and 
coordinating the activities of this ex- 
tensive chain of libraries from Hokkaido 
to Kyushu, and in Okinawa. These li- 
braries did much to open up startling 
new concepts of library service to the 
appreciative Japanese. And they were, 
incidentally, an excellent proving ground 
for a Stateside public librarian. 


The re-establishment of the American 
Embassy. in Japan last April brought 
with it the demand for a trained li- 
brarian to take charge of the Embassy 
Library in Tokyo. To fill this post the 
Department of State reached out to 
California to appoint David W. Heron 
(California °48), who had for four years 
been a member of the Reference Depart- 
ment at UCLA. On his arrival in Tokyo 
in July of 1952 Mr. Heron acquired a 
collection of some 11,000 volumes of 
books consisting of a major part of the 
pre-war Embassy Library and portions 
of several special reference libraries of 
the SCAP headquarters which were re- 
leased at the close of the occupation and 
transferred to the Embassy. He was 
given the responsibility for developing 
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an adequate reference library for whi: 
is now one of the most important « 
American Embassies. 


Mr. Heron has rapidly been gettin 
his collection cataloged and reorganizex 
and has been offering steadily increasiny 
reference assistance to the Ambassado: 
and his staff of about 250, as well as to 
other government agencies in Tokyo and 
to private organizations and individuals. 
His collection consists of important ma- 
terials in English on Japan, and general 
reference materials, principally Ameri 
can and European, mainly in the social 
sciences. Last November he moved his 


library into better quarters in the Em 
bassy’s new office building. 


It is the program of the Japan Li 
brary School which perhaps holds the 
greatest promise for the ultimate develop 
ment of better libraries for the Japanese 
people themselves. Several Californians, 
or sometime-Californians, are now par- 
ticipating in this program — most not- 
ably Robert L. Gitler (California °31), 
whose library experience in California 
included service with the University of 
California and San Jose State College, 
and who has been on leave of absence 
from his position as Director of the Uni- 
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versity of Washington School of Librar- 
ianship. Mr. Gitler has been Director 
of the School at Keio since it was or- 
ganized in January of 1951, and through 
his unique and rich experience in estab- 
lishing and guiding the School during 
its formative period, now provides a 
peculiarly effective leadership for its 
fuller development. Particularly fortun- 
ate for this initial phase of the School 
his been his gift for cordial and under- 
standing contact with Japanese students 
and librarians, which has done much to 
build the good relations which the 
School enjoys with the libraries of Japan. 


Established in the Faculty of Litera- 
ture in Keio under United States Army 
auspices under the Civil Information 
and Education Section of SCAP, and 
under joint sponsorship by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the School was 
designed to provide the first full-scale 
program for the training of professional 
librarians on the university level to be 
known in Japan. It is now being con- 
ducted without government support, but 
with the continued sponsorship of the 
A.L.A.; and Keio University, which will 
continue the program as a permanent 
offering of its Faculty of Literature, 
has received from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation a grant which will assist in the 
promotion of the program for the next 
four years. The faculty of visiting 
American teachers is to be reduced by 
one during each of these years, and the 
number of Japanese members of the 
faculty will be proportionately increased. 
The School is now completing its second 
full year of instruction, and is receiving 
applications for its third class, which will 
enter Keio in April. 

The basic intention of the Library 
School has been to convey to librarians 
and students in Japan something of the 
concept of librarianship as a public serv- 
ice, and not a mere hoarding of books 
and manuscripts. In its professional -in- 
struction in librarianship the School of- 
fers regularly scheduled courses for 
prospective librarians during the Uni- 
versity’s spring and fall semesters, and 
specially planned workshops for in- 
service librarians. An important feature 
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of the School’s program is the seeking 
out and training of prospective library 
educators who will strengthen the pro- 
gram of education for librarianship in 
Japan in years to come. 


The School has been remarkably suc- 
cesful in its method of instruction in 
English, for an able staff of interpreters 
and translators assists members of the 
faculty in all class lectures and in dis- 
cussions and conferences with students. 
Three-way panel discussions, for exam- 
ple, have become one of the most stimu- 
lating of teaching devices which have 
been employed in this bi-lingual scheme 
of instruction. 


Among those who are now carrying 
on the instruction by Americans so 
capably begun by Mrs. Frances Cheney, 
Misses Bertha Frick, Hannah Hunt, and 
Phyllis Jean Taylor, and Edgar Larson, 
are, in addition to Mr. Gitler, Georgia 
Sealoff (California *44), who made spe- 
cial studies of several California county 
library systems before returning to 


Washington State in 1944 to organize 
the King County Library, and who is 


now on leave from her position as Young 
People’s and School Libraries Specialist, 
in Seattle; Mrs. Jean Macalister Moore, 
of Los Angeles, formerly Associate Ref- 
erence Librarian at Columbia Univer- 
sity; and the present writer. Completing 
this year’s American faculty is the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky’s Reference Li- 
brarian, Norma B. Cass, whose Cali- 
fornia experience is unfortunately lim- 
ited to her flight through San Francisco, 
en route to the Orient!) 


The experience of teaching librarian- 
ship to an excellent group of young 
Japanese from various universities, and 
of learning to know some of the progres- 
sive librarians of Japan who are striving 
to build better libraries for their people, 
often in the face of very discouraging 
obstacles in this young democracy, is 
one that each of these people feels es- 
pecially fortunate to be having. It is a 
program which suggests in its vast op- 
portunities the kind of pioneering li- 
brarianship that characterized the exten- 
sion of library service to every part of 
California not many generations ago. 





A Report (With Some Parentheses) On 


Books And Libraries In Kansas 
By ROBERT VOSPER 


NOT ALL LIBRARIANS follow the ad- 
monition to “Go West.” Robert Vosper went 
-East, (well, it’s east from here!) and writes 
of Kansas libraries and some of the excellent 
collections he finds at KU, in Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 


NCE A WEEK I drive the forty 

miles to Kansas City via Kansas 10, 
a country lane lined with hedgeapples 
and sumach, bending through fields 
stacked with corn stalks and spreading 
groves of black oak; hickory, cotton- 
wood, and maple — all yellow, red, and 
light green as fall creeps into Kansas. 
The nearest thing to, it that I remember 
in California is on the drive past Palomar 
to the crest of the Santa Ysabel range; 
though the hills here in northeastern 
Kansas are lower and more persistent 
as they roll down the valley of the Kaw 
toward the Missouri. 

I drive in primarily to visit our li- 
braries at the University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center in Kansas City, Kansas, both 
the crowded general library and the 
charming and impressive Logan Clenden- 
ing Library of the History of Medicine. 
Housed in its own comfortable room, 
with an adjoining museum and lecture 
hall, the Clendening Collection of some- 
thing over 6,000 volumes is one of the 
most useful libraries of its kind in the 
country, and an active teaching program 
puts it to heavy use. Its benevolent 
angel, Dr. Ralph Major, the Professor 
of the History of Medicine, is a true 
disciple of the great Oslerian tradition 
of American medical bibliophily; this 
fall he is in Europe buying more books 
for the library. Incidentally, we are 
hard at work laying plans for a new 
building to house both of the Medical 
Center libraries. 

There are other delights nearby in 
Kansas City, Missouri, too. Not the 
least of these is the system of spacious 
parkways, arteries of grass and leafy 
trees that stretch throughout the city 
along the major traffic routes. In one 
vast park near the Medical Center are 
the Nelson Gallery, the University of 
Kansas City, and one of the country’s 


newest but most fabulous libraries, the 
Linda Hall. A wealthy public benefac 
tion set in operation: in 1946, the Linda 
Hall Library specializes in Science and 
technology and has superb holdings in 
those useful fields. Housed now in the 
Hall residence and outbuildings, its ap- 
pearance is quite reminiscent of the 
Clark; the grounds here are larger and 
more tree-shaded, though. Librarian Joe 
Shipman runs it efficiently and gener: 
ously; his purchases in the history of sci- 
ence are heartwarming — Galileos, New 
tons, Huygens, Rays, and many more. 

One thing I will admit to missing is 
the rich second-hand bookstocks avail- 
able for browsing in Los Angeles. Kan- 
sas City just doesn’t have them in such 
quantity. 

Back home in the comfortable college 
town of Lawrence, the Watson Library, 
with the other ivy-grown buildings of 
this rambling and tree-begirt campus, 
rides the spine of Mt. Oread west of 
town (“Up on the Hill” is the local 
term for the campus). From my office 
windows I look south to the valley of 
the Wakarusa and north to the Kaw; 
and in both directions the broadleaf 
foliage is thick, colorful, and restful. 

The building is old and somewhat 
awkward, so we plan soon to revamp and 
extend it, for there are books here and 
bookmen, and library spirits run high. 
The Chancellor himself, Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, like so many humane men 
of medicine, is such a book collector 
that already, under his impetus, we 
have a book fund frankly listed and 
used for Rare Books. 

Matching the Clendening Collection 
in Kansas City is the Ralph M. Ellis 
Collection at Lawrence. One of the 
finest ornithology collections in the coun- 
try, it is rich not only in the working 
journal literature but remarkably so in 
the historical rarities (such as Willughby 
and Sibbald of the 17th century) and 
in the great folio plate books — the 
Selbys,: Meyers, Levaillants, and the 
Goulds. Of Gould, for example, there 
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are not only the Birds of Great Britain 
and the Birds of Asia and all his other 
works; we have also a vault-full of proof- 
sheets, original drawings, and extra runs 
of the plates — some of them due for 
an early framing — and even a group 
of the original lithograph stones from 
which the plates were pressed. As a 
small supplement to these we recently 
bought a nice group of the original 
blocks for Bewick’s bird illustrations — 
among them “The Little Auk” and “The 
Foolish Guillemot,” and others equally 
quaint. 


Greatly enriching the 30,000-volume 
Ellis Collection, and indicative of Mr. 
Ellis’ omnivorous love of books (he 
seemed to turn from birds to books) 
and his vigor as a collector (he died 
at 40 in 1945) is the rich hoard of early 
travels (including such familiar names 
as Flinders, Pallas, and Maximilien), a 
broad and heartwarming collection of 
general and special bibliography, high 
spots in the history of science (Linnaeus 
and Harvey, for example), prime speci- 
mens of printing (from Elzevir to Grab- 
horn) and of binding and manuscript 
styles, and other bookish riches. And 
not only are the books here and in orig- 
inal editions; they're frequently impec- 
cable in original wrappers or boards and 
often on hand in variant style (both 
large and small paper copies, for exam- 
ple, of Griffith Hughes’ 1750 Natural 
History of Barbados). 

Since it came to us only recently, the 
Ellis Collection is hardly check-listed, 
but we talk of a printed catalog, and 
already the books form part of the work- 
ing apparatus of the University’s vigor- 
ous Museum of Natural History under 
the direction of Professor E. Raymond 
Hall, friend and counselor of Mr. Ellis. 
For me, it’s like those underground series 
of connecting caverns, as I creep along 
the shelves, led on from one colorful 
clutch of books to another, each open- 
ing up further vistas. 

Another unexpected bit of ore here 
is a group of 120 important early Ameri- 
can maps, a 1921 gift from the some- 
what notorious Dr. Otto Vollbehr, 
whose tremendous collection of incuna- 
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vula, including a Gutenberg, was 
bought by Congress for its Library in 
1943, forming the broad base for LC’s 
impressive rare books program. Dr. Voll- 
behr also gave KU a fine Nuremberg 
Chronicle. 


Also stored in a vault is a collection 
of over 9,000 bookplates, the gift of an 
early Lawrence physician, and full of 
wonderful display material. Our sepa- 
rately housed Kansas collection I've 
hardly explored yet, but I'm sure it’s 
full of fine things on the history of 
Lawrence and Kansas, of the Middle 
West, and of the cattle trade that has 
meant so much to this part of the 
country — for the Kansas collection 
has been well fostered for many years. 
For a recent Bible exhibit, for example, 
we readily dug out an 1844 Jotham 
Meeker imprint on his Shawnee Mission 
Press of “The Gospel According to St. 
John, Translated into the Ottawa Lan- 
guage.” 

Thirty miles west of here in Topeka 
is, of course, the home of the State His- 
torical Society, with one of the finest 
museums and libraries of its kind in the 
country, rich in books and manuscripts 
and pre-eminent in newspaper holdings 
in this newspaper-conscious State. And 
speaking of Bibles, the Bishop Quayle 
collection at little Methodist Baker Uni- 
versity in nearby Baldwin is justly fam- 
ous. 

A potent friend of both the Kansas 
history collections, in Lawrence and 
Tokeka, is Professor Robert Taft, chem- 
ist “alchemised” into historian, whose 
fine series in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly on “The Pictorial Record of 
the Old West” is known to many stu- 
dents of western history and will soon 
be reprinted in book form. He recently 
added to the Library's special collections 
a remarkable stock of 30,000 glass nega- 
tives and the account books from the 
Junction City photographic shop of the 
late J. J. Pennell, all this the gift of 
Mr. Pennell’s son Joseph Stanley Pennell, 
author of “The History of Rome 
Hanks.”” Here are documentary illustra- 
tions of 19th century life in the high 
plains region and of activity at the — 
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nearby border cavalry post, Fort Riley. 
Mr. Pennell had a real sense of history 
in the making and took not merely com- 
mercial pictures of family groups; he 
caught inside pictures of the local bar, 
barber. shop, and sarsparilla parlor and 
photographed active harvest scenes and 
the blacksmith shop. We have recently 
worked up a travelling exhibit of 300 
of the 4,200 selected prints from the 
collection, to be shown in public li- 
braries throughout the State. 


I was delighted that the KLA held 
its annual meeting within a month of 
my arrival, thus giving me an early 
opportunity to meet my colleagues 
around the State. It was a friendly 
and vigorous session with Luther Evans 
speaking, as he did a bit later at your 
CLA, and Gretchen Schenck up to en- 
courage a growing program for better 
public library service throughout Kan- 
sas. The problem is not an easy one 
here for there are no large, and even 
few medium-sized, metropolitan libraries 
and there is no tradition of a strong 
state and county library service as in 
California, which was of course fre- 
quently cited. There is however much 
concern and activity in the face of 
these conditions. There are legislative 
programs to raise the mileage rates, for 
example, and a legislator, from Law- 
rence, was there at the KLA meeting 
to bring support.. A few years ago the 
Legislature set up a State of Kansas 
Temporary Library Survey Commission, 
under the direction of Andre S. Nielsen, 
Librarian of the Evanston, Illinois pub- 
lic library. The Commission report was 
issued in 1950. 


During this survey, and at all times 
as a matter of fact, the University’s 
Bureau of Governmental Research has 
given yeoman service to libraries in the 
State, conducting and publishing studies 
of fiscal and governmental procedure for 
libraries and providing encouragement. 
A major source of both inspiration and 
support comes from a vigorous and in- 
formal citizens committee which is mobil- 
izing people throughout the state in the 
interest of public service. I was deeply 
impressed by the members of this com- 
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mittee that I met at the Emporia meet- 
ing. 

And it was a pleasure that my first 
KLA meeting should be at Emporia, 
for I not only saw the handsome new 
KSTC library building but I had a 
chance to pay tribute to its one-time 
librarian, that great Jayhawker and 
Californian, Willis Kerr. He is as be- 
loved and respected here as in California, 
as you may judge from his reminiscences 
in the June, 1952, issue of the California 
Librarian. He was a founder of KLA, 
a vigorous supporter of public libraries, 
and as always the leading figure in any 
cooperative movement. His sister, the 
late Mrs._Julia Kerr McCarty, Librarian 
of Topeka 1934-45, is memorialized by 
a collection of the Loeb Library books 
just inside the library doors. 

Thus I gradually become a Jayhawker 
myself, regretting that it is no longer 
spelled Kanzas but falling in love with 
such current places names as Oskaloosa, 
Tonganoxie, and Owawatomie and with 
the leafy countryside and the bookish 
possibilities. 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 





Academic Notes 


Tired of your job? Crave travel and 
excitement? Then try the Marshall 
Nunn cure. Marshall was a cog in the 
wheels at S. F. State and thought he'd 
like to become a cog in a U. S. Informa- 
tion Service library. After hurdling the 
loyalty obstacle course, he was assigned 
to the Manila Office. Enroute to his 
post, his plane was commandeered by 
one of the passengers, who forced the 
pilot, at gun point, to head for China. 
Miraculously, the transport was forced 
down by Chinese Nationalist planes on 
their territory, but not before the chief 
pilot and steward had been killed by 
the Communist sky pirate. The moral 
of the tale is that a pedestrian existence 
may have its attractions after all. 


Those Nunn left behind at S. F. State 
are carrying on with the gradual move 
to a new library building — a shift to 
be completed by June. The Library has 
accepted responsibility for housing and 
maintaining the regional catalog of 
phonograph records instituted by the 
Northern California Chapter of the 
MLA and started well on its way by 
CU's Music Library and by contributions 
from other libraries. Alice Eppink, 
Creative Arts Librarian, is in charge of 
the catalog, presently numbering about 
7,500 main entry cards. These may be 
consulted or borrowed for purposes of 
duplication. 


Put away your travel folders, scalp 
your tickets for the Coronation! The 
next three summers spent at Berkeley can 
get you a BLS. Not exactly a “3 easy 
lessons,” arrangement; but you will have 
the months in between to recover and 
rest up. Write the School of Librarian- 
ship for particulars. 


In a November issue of “CU News” 
Carleton B. Joeckel sets forth his views 
on the charging of fees for use of re- 
search libraries by “outsiders.” In con- 
clusion he quotes CU's Librarian, Don- 
ald Coney, as having written in 1949, 
“Whether we like it or not, we are well 
on the road to the socialization of li- 
brary holdings!” For that remark I am 
surprised the campus isn’t swarming 


with Congressional investigating bodies. 
Got to give ‘em more time, I guess. 

In another issue there was a plaintive 
note that book trucks 44 and 67 have 
been missing for several months. So I 
am going to try to help out the Loan 
Department and ask that other librarians 
in the state keep their eyes peeled for 
those errant trucks. They're government 
property, you know. 


In June 1951, CU made a project of 
processing a back log of foreign disserta- 
tions. Completion was expected to re- 
quire several years; but things have been 
going faster than anticipated, reports 
Mrs. Helen Worden, Serials Department 
Chief. About 2/3, or 40,000, are now 
represented in the main author catalog. 
Both author cards and dissertations are 
stamped with a serial number which 
serves as a call number. The project has 
been under the immediate supervision 
of Marjorie Burr. 


It would appear that about the only 
changes in the professional staff at Cal 
the past quarter were the resignation 
of John Perkins to become a State De- 
partment librarian in Naples and the 
promotion of Marjorie Sether to handle 


Russian bibliography in the Order De- 
partment. 


Stanford’s personnel profit and loss 
statement shows Wilson Duprey leaving 
the Division of Special Collections for 
a job in the Prints Division in NYPL 
and the resignation of Jay Haley from 
Reference and Humanities to do research 
on campus in a Rockefeller-financed pro- 
ject on the nature of communication. 
(Who knows, this might lead to the 
deanship of some library school, though 
Jay shudders at the suggestion.) On the 
profit side is the coming of Gilbert 
Campbell to be Chief Science and Engin- 
eering Librarian. Campbell is a Purdue 
man and a graduate of the University 
of Illinois Library School. His practical 
experience includes seven years as Librar- 
ian of the Missouri School of Mines and 
five as Project Librarian at Los Alamos. 
Mr. Campbell is very fortunate in having 
such an able assistant on the job as Mrs. 
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Madge Wilkinson, who was acting chief 
until his appointment. 


Two Stanford emeriti figure in the 
news. Louise Ophiils, for twenty-nine 
years one of its librarians, principally as 
the guiding spirit in the growth to emi- 
nence of its Lane Medical Library, died 
in January. On the happier side was the 
presentation to Nathan van Patten, for 
nineteen years the Director of Libraries, 
a morrocco-bound “*Festschrift’’ — essays 
by librarian and bookmen friends — and 
a matching scrapbook of the correspond- 
ence connected with gathering contribu- 
tions to the other volume. 


Hoover Library, and particularly the 
editors, Mary Schofield and Mrs. Mary 
King, are to be congratulated on their 
house organ, “Tower Talk,” just start- 
ing its second year. One of the inter- 
esting features has been a series on the 
various area or national collections for 
which the Library is famous, written by 
their curators and followed by biographi- 
cal sketches of each. You are left with 
the impression of a staff, book collec- 
tion and program as extraordinary as 
the building itself. 


Death visited Hoover Library also, 
depriving it of one of its most active 
members, Suda Bane, Archivist of the 
Herbert Hoover Papers and long asso- 
ciated with the ex-President. She has 
been succeeded by Mrs. Hazel Nickel. 


Apparently Santa Clara University 
has cleared the Western College Asso- 
ciation accreditation committee (I must 
confess to a modicum of glee at the no- 
tion of a school also having to sweat 
out an examination), but Father Boland, 
the Librarian, felt considerable surprise 
that the committee had no librarian 
among its members. 


What appears to be a strange digital 
malady around San Jose State is really 
crossed fingers for the safety of the 
$1,350,000 included in the Governor’s 
budget for the library addition. Librar- 
ian Joyce Backus attended the Institute 
on Library Building Plans which met 
prior to ALA Midwinter. She was prob- 
ably invited as something of an expert 
on the subject at this time. 
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Franklin Rogers departed from Fresno 
State to teach at- Merced High School, 
but left behind him a choice bit of pro- 
fane verse which I think worth wider 
circulation: 


“Our L.C. card which art in the 
catalog, hallowed be thy form. My 
author entry come. My _ subject 
headings be done in the country, 
as they are in Washington. Give us 
this day our daily alphabetising. 
And forgive us our misfiling, as we 
forgive those who misfile against us. 
And lead us not among the uncata- 
loged, but deliver us from arrears. 
For thine is the Dewey number, and 
the Cutter number, and the copy 
number, for ever. Amen.” 


Prayers are going up at Riverside CU 
that the contractors will beat the De- 
cember completion date for the library. 
Eight thousand books and twenty-three 
people in one house means that elbows 
must be parked outside. But Coman adds, 
with wry sang-froid, that this period of 
biliothecal bundling affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for the staff to get well ac- 
quainted. 


Just to prove that I can keep their 
identities apart, I report on Cal Poly 
and Cal Tech in the same paragraph. 
From the former, Marcus Gold, resigned 
as Audio-Visual Librarian to return to 
CU for further study. His successor is 
a refugee from TV, John Heinz, one- 
time program editor of Station KRON- 
TV in San Francisco. Cal Tech is also 
losing someone to advanced study at 
Berkeley. Gertrude Mack, Bibliographi- 
cal Checker, thinks that she'd rather do 
work in clinical psychology. Can't tell 
whether her preference existed before, 
and was confirmed by, her library inter- 
lude, or was the result of observations 
made during that period. €al Tech's 
inter-library loans assistant, Helen Mor- 
rell, comes to. Pasadena most round- 
aboutly — from the Troop Information 
and Education Section Library, Far 
Eastern Command HQ, Tokyo, with 
eight months in between of international 
relations study in Europe and the eastern 
U.S. In his preface to “Water Quality 
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Criteria,” just off the press, Cal Tech’s 
Professor Jack McKee acknowledges the 
library staff's aid, particulary that of 
Periodicals Librarian, Mrs. Truman 
Woodruff, who was in charge of inter- 
library loan services at the time. 


USC was the meeting site in February 
of the West Coast Chapter of the 
Theatre Library Association. The guest 
speaker was one of my favorite actors, 
Mr. Charles Coburn. As president of 
the SC Medical Librarians, USC's Dr. 
Wilma Proctor presided at the group's 
winter meeting. The chief topic on the 
agenda was “Standards for Nursing 
Libraries.” (I assume “nursing” is used 
here as an adjective.) To Mrs. Dorothy 
Halmos’s duties as Librarian of the Al- 
lan Hancock Foundation has been added 
that of editor of its three monographic 
series. USC has added six to the pro- 
fessional staff in the persons of Selma 
Markowitz as Engineering Librarian, 
Morris Pollan in Allan Hancock Library, 
Mrs. Bernice Braxton in Reference, Mrs. 
Dolores Townsend in the Medical Li- 
brary, Louis Kruger in the Catalog De- 
partment, and John Nomland as Archi- 
tecture and Fine Arts Librarian. The 
last two are recruits from the campus 
library school; the others are transfers 
from Long Beach PL, LA Municipal 
Reference Library, Howard University 
and Kansas State Teachers’ College re- 
spectively. 


Huntington’s 1951-52 “report” was 
also its 25th; and as usual the occasion 
was observed handsomely: a 34 page 
booklet of impeccable format printed by 


the Ward Ritchie Press. The basic 
soundness of the founder’s collecting ac- 
tivity and of subsequent acquisition 
policies is revealed by the fact that the 
Library possesses about 40 per cent of 
the items in the “Short Title Catalogue 
of Books Prinited in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, 1475-1641,” and nearly 30 
per cent of the items listed by Wing 
for the period 1641-1701. This fact 
goes far to explain Huntington's rank 
as a center of research in the humanities, 
to say nothing of the treasures in its 
Art. Gallery or the transcendent beauty 
of its Botanical Gardens. 
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When John Smith left UCLA as head 
of Acquisitions to take over as Santa 
Barbara City Librarian the vacancy was 
filled by Richard O’Brien. Robert Quin- 
sey followed Robert Vosper to Kansas 
and has been succeeded in the Under- 
graduate Library by Martin Thomas. 
Harvard’s Widener Library was the 
prior scene of operations of Mrs. Hia- 
watha Smith of the Catalog Department. 
Among UCLA's notable acquisitions are 
the “Cologne Chronicle” (1499), the 
famous incunabulum containing the 
statement on the role of Gutenberg in 
the origin of printing, a gift of Re- 
gent Edward A. Dickson; the Haynes 
Foundation Library, an extensive col- 
lection in municipal administration, 
planning and SC regional economics; and 
the City of Monrovia’s public records, 
snatched from an ignominious end in the 
city’s incinerators. You've got to hand 
it to those UCLA people; not even fire 
daunts their acquisitive instincts. 


Ferris S. RANDALL 
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From Here 


FREDERICK A. WEMMER, from his Cen- 
tral California listening post, is taking over 
the responsibility for new from libraries not 
covered by Ferris Randall in his Academic 
Notes. He may not be able to reach all of 
you all the time in his search for items. 
That does not mean we don’t want to know 
what you are up to. Keep him busy. 


“Bejabers” is probably the strongest 
expletive we'll ever get around to using 
in this column, and we're not going 
to talk about the Army, old, new, or 
otherwise, nor any of the other things 
that our title might suggest. For us it 
expresses a pious hope, a hope that there 
will always be something new about Pub- 
lic Libraries from here to eternity. How- 
ever short our tenure in chronicling the 
news about Public Libraries we'll keep 
that hope alive. And, bejabers, we may 
be here to eternity at that. 


The term “Public Libraries” has 
meant, to most of us, city libraries. 
We're going to put in with the idea 
that it means any library serving the 
public — state, county, city, district, or 
what have you; we'll accept membership 
in this honorable company from academic 
institutions if they feel slighted. How- 
ever, we have no ambition to upset the 
old town and gown distinction; we'll 
stick to the town and wish the gown 
long wear. 

While we're midway in these intro- 
ductory remarks, we may as well toss 
off the usual plea for information, news, 
comments or anything else, including 
meal tickets, that you may want to send 
in. We hope to devise some extensive, 
all-inclusive, and fool proof system for 
news gathering; our ambitions have al- 
ways been on the grand side. What act- 
ually will do the job is nothing more 
than a note from time to time from 
anyone who has anything that’s news 
about Public Libraries. 


The State Library Staff Association 
Christmas dinner this last December 
honored three top members who retired 
at the year’s end, Mrs. Eleanor Morgan, 
Assistant State Librarian, Caroline Wen- 
zel, Supervising Librarian California 
Section, and Helen Bruner, Supervising 
Librarian Sutro Branch of the California 
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State Library. Their combined years of 
service would doubtless total something 
remarkable, but we don’t go in for cal- 
culations of that sort. All we have to 
say is that if, when we're retiring, we 
look as well and have as much vim 
and vigor as these people have we'll be 
happy, very happy. 


We hope you saw, or that you will 
look up and see if you haven't seen, the 
fine write-up given Caroline Wenzel by 
Joseph Henry Jackson in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle’s This World Section 
for January 18. 


Earlier last year the tide of retire- 
ments at the State Library took out Mrs. 
Julia Waldron, Senior Librarian Refer- 
ence Section, and Lily Tilden, Head 
Periodicals Section. Their places have 
been taken respectively by Eugene Pike 
and Edith Irwin. The California Section 
is now under the charge of Allen Ottley 
and the Sutro Branch of Richard Dillon. 


On December 6, 1952, in Berkeley 
there was held a Workshop on Budgets 
and Budget Procedures sponsored jointly 
by the California Library Association, 
The University of California School of 
Librarianship, and the UC School's 
Alumni Association. In spite of wind 
and rain some hundred and thirty li- 
brarians attended what proved to be not 
only a highly informative but also an 
inspiring and even entertaining meeting. 
The program, with Dr. Edward Wight 
as chairman, consisted of John B. Mas- 
sen, Assistant to the City Manager, San 
Jose, on “What the Administrator Asks 
of the Departmental Budget,” William 
S. Geller, Business Manager, Los An- 
geles County Library, on “The Los An- 
geles County Library Budget — Require- 
ments, Methods, and Procedures in Its 
Preparation,’ Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, on “Public Relations Aspects of 
the Budget Program,” and Samuel Rob- 
erts, Director of Finance, Long Beach, 
on “Performance Budgeting.” 


To Margaret Girdner, President of 
the UC School of Librarianship Alumni 
Association, goes credit for the idea of 
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the meeting; particular credit for han- 
dling the big job of local arrangements 
goes to Mrs. Katherine Thayer and Mrs. 
Greta Frugé 


The luncheon at this meeting honored 
the members of the Summer Library 
School Class of 1902 — with three of 
the members in attendance, Susan T. 
Smith, former Librarian of the Berkeley 
Public Library, Mary Barmby, former 
Librarian of the Alameda County Li- 
brary, and Jean Baird, formerly of the 
staff of the Alameda County Library. 
Susan Smith, in a short, witty talk, told 
about the Class of 1902, and we realized 
as we listened that we do have a library 
history right here, one that from the 
beginning step in library education in 
1902 we can be proud of. 


One thing for sure — these people, 
and all the other librarians now retired 
we can think of, certainly don’t qualify 
as “old timers.” Heaven knows they 
looked better than we felt and we hope 
that they felt better than we looked. 
Perhaps we should take heart that li- 
brarians don’t grow old, they just grow 
better. 


There is a note of desperation in a 
plea from Walter A. Sharafanowich, 
San Luis Obispo County Librarian, that 
all mail addressed to him include: Room 
100, Court House, Monterey and Osos 
Sts., San Luis Obispo. 


Library Week activities are blossoming 
out all over the state. Harriett Marrack, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary and recently appointed Reference 
Librarian at Burlingame, plans variety 
with a panel discussion on mystery books, 
with local authors participating, for one 
evening and a sample of Great Books 
discussion for another. 


The Peninsula Art Association ar- 
ranges exhibits each month in Bur- 
lingame’s two libraries. 


Sacramento City Library is no longer 
asking for references when issuing cards 


to adults. The procedure is on a trial 
basis. 


At San Mateo the library borrowed 
a television set for the Inauguration 
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ceremonies and parade. Their new as- 
sembly room was filled all day. The 
local branch of American Association 
of University Women continue to raise 
money for the record collection which 
they endowed a few years ago. Mrs. 
Marian Kandel has been added to the 
San Mateo staff. 


Livermore Library also secured a tele- 
vision set through the cooperation of a 
local shop. Their patrons not only saw 
the inauguration, but will be able to view 
the coronation as well. Monterey Pub- 
lic Library has recently been given the 
architectual library of the late David 
Adler which contains many rare foreign 
books. The collection will be available 


on inter-library loan. 


Harry Rowe writes from Solano 
County that their new bookmobile 
trailer, put into use the first of the 
year, is proving most popular and re- 
quests are coming in for more of the 
same. Information about this trailer will 
be given on request. 


Solano and Napa Counties combined 
their Library Week efforts. 


Marcie I. Trier, head librarian of the 
Daly City Public Library, died suddenly 
on December 12. 


Winifred A. Snedden has been ap- 
pointed Assistant City Librarian, Di- 
rector of Work with the Public, Rich- 
mond Public Library, following the resig- 
nation of Carl W. Hamilton, now Li- 
brarian Stanislaus County and _ the 
McHenry Public Library, Modesto. 


Robert C. Ragsdale, UC °50, is acting 
supervisor, Adult Reading Room, Rich- 
mond Public Library. 


Mrs. Jean C. Bishop, former Execu- 
tive Secretary, California Library Asso- 
ciation, who has been associated with 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the 
Richmond Public Library for the past 
three and one-half years, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Children’s Librarian suc- 
ceeding Winifred A. Snedden. 


Dorothy D. Margo, Librarian, Porter- 
ville Public Library, expects to move 
into a new building almost any day now. 
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A mushrooming community at San 
Leandro, in need of a library, did some- 
thing about it, Marie Tinsley, of the 
San Leandro Public, tells us. The li- 
brary budget, needless to say, — so the 
residents banded together, found a 
realtor’s office (probably all the lots had 
been sold!) renovated it, made shelving. 
The library managed to spare funds for 
books and staff. The resulting publicity 
increased their circulation by leaps and 
bounds. 


Elizabeth J. McCloy, Occidental Col- 
lege, writes that Martha Hackman (MA 
Nebraska, BS, Denver) has been ap- 
pointed Head of Public Services in the 
Occidental Library. 


Anne Ferrell sends in a sheaf of news 
from San Francisco: 


The rule of three was certainly ob- 
served when three top flight librarians, 
all identified with the $.F.P.L. for over 
thirty years and none of them waiting 
for the compulsory retirement age, re- 
tired within three months of each other, 
— namely Mrs. Robert Rea (Ella de 
Andreis) Assistant to the City Librar- 
ian; Mary Murphy, Head Librarian of 
the Order Department; and Mrs. Helen 
Livingston, Head Librarian of Golden 
Gate Valley Branch. 


The Music Department has received 
as a gift a collection of American popu- 
lar sheet music, 1900-1920, numbering 
well over 1000 items. Many a nostalgic 
tear was seen as patrons, young-old- 
timers, viewed some of the collection on 
exhibition. 

Good results have resulted from the 
Junior League — S.F. Public Library 
sponsored Television show, “The Story- 
teller’ (KPIX). The program drama- 
tizes an outstanding children’s book 
every other Saturday afternoon, 4:30- 
5:00 p.m. — the librarians send in re- 
ports as the effect on the reading of 
the children is observed. 

In cooperation with the local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, (the S.F.P.L.) 
library is collecting all information on 
films available in the local area. This 
will eventually be of inestimable value 
to clubs, schools, industrial groups, etc., 
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who are interested in showing films. No 
films will be housed in the library, but 
the name and address, type of product, 
etc. will be listed as a central source of 
films available. Already we have several 
hundred firms who have contributed in- 
formation on films available in their 
respective companies. Rental film and 
film catalogs will also be available. 


Our Thursday film programs are play- 
ing to capacity crowds, reaching 441 
for two showings recently, and no stand 
ing room left. 


Fourteen northern California librar- 
ians gathered together at Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Yelland’s, to pack the pub- 
licity packet for California Library 
Week. A lot of fun was had, and a 
tremendous amount of work accom- 
plished, but the important part to many 
of us was the opportunity to meet 
“other” librarians, and exchange ideas. 
These small get-to-gethers should occur 
more often. 


We are all involved (and who 
isn’t?) in preparations for California 
Library Week. Already a fantastic 
number of radio, television, special 
programs, quiz programs are con- 
tracted for, and from where we sit 
(???) it looks like the best Library 
Week yet! 


Some appointments: 


Frieda Zinelman, formerly Librarian, 
State Department of Social Welfare, is 
now Librarian, DeWitt State Hospital. 


Fred Mulholland, after several years 
spent in Japan, has returned to the 
United States and is now Librarian of 
the Palo Alto Public Library. Prior to 
his foreign service, Mr. Mulholland was 
Librarian of the Coalinga District Li- 
brary. 





We were glad to note that a good 
number of librarians were in attendance 
at the two-day Conference on Educa- 
tional Television called by Governor 
Warren in Sacramento. Some of the 
State Library staff served as consultants 
to sections of the Conference. 
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An In-Service Trainee 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER from Kazuko 
lijima, who is getting in-service training and 
loves, it should bring her many letters from 
lady librarians. The letter was sent to us 
from Susan F. Horn, Santa Monica Public 
Library, and we feel that it is a shining little 
link in our chain of international relations. 


1238 Hanasaki-cho, 
Nagano, Japan 
30th May 1952 


Y DEAR LIBRARIAN, 

My name is Kazuko Iijima, a 
Japanese girl. I have interest in library 
work very much and I hope to become 
good librarian. I wanted to know about 
library in U.S.A. so I asked my dear pen 
pal, Miss Joyce Emerman about it. 
Then she kindly taught me about your 
library and I know that there are three 
librarians in your library and if your 
visitor bring book back they must pay 
2¢ per day. I thought it is a very funny 
rule. 


Now I scarcely wait for her sister and 
I would like to hear about libraries in 
U.S.A. and lady librarians directly from 
you. I am afraid you are too busy to 
answer and you must think me very 
rude. But I hope to know library by 
all means, so whenever you are free 
please tell me about your library. I was 
very surprised to hear that there are only 
three librarians in your library and all 
of you are ladies. Can you manage all 
your library by three ladies? How do 
you work in library? Almost of Ameri- 
can library are managed by ladies? How 
do you think about library work as a 
lady’s profession? How long have you 
been attending in the library? What 
school did you graduate from? Library 
university ? How many people visit there 
in a week? And what kind of people 
use the library? Does a woman use 
there? Does your library hold concerts 
and movie shows? I want to hear more 
and more, how to keep books and ar- 
range them. 

Now I will tell you my own part, and 
library where I am attending. 

I am twenty years old and I graduated 
from Nagano junior college this year. 

When I was a student of high school, 
I have had interest in library but as my 


family is poor I would not attend li- 
brary university in Tokyo. But for- 
tunately, near my house there is a li- 
brary, it had been called C I E library 
and now it is named “American cultural 
center, Nagano library” and as you 
know by its name the library is kept 
by U.S.A. It is very beautiful and nice 
to study so I used to go there to study 
my lessons and library science in my 
school days and I became acquainted 
with Miss Yates who was chief librar- 
jan. She was very kind for me and 
taught me many things about library 
when she was free and asked me to at- 
tend there on Saturday and Sunday if 
I want to, so I could study what I want 
by her great kindness freely. But about 
a week ago she returned her native 
country, I was very sorry. After a year 
I will take an examination to be regular 
librarian, and I will work hard at li- 
brary and I hope to become a founder 
of Japanese culture through the library 
as Miss Yates was and I certainly hope 
I shall have the thanking Miss Yates 
personaly someday. I am studying hard 
filing in full, but I have many questions 
in it. I think it is the most important 
and difficult work. 

There are eleven librarians in our li- 
brary but it is so busy that I wonder 
how do you work. We hold movie show, 
record concert, and there are many 
kinds of clubs and groups which are be- 
longing to our library. They are pen 
pals club, stamp club, English classes, 
children drama, orchestra, harmonica, 
chorus group, and dance groups. But 
I am sorry to say that as almost all books 
in our library are English books readers 
are limited to a part of people who can 
understand English. 

I would like to ask you and tell you 
more and more in full. I think how 
nice it is to correspond with lady li- 
brarian and learn many things about li- 
brary. I am looking forward to your 
letter with enormous pleasure. 

I hope you will write soon, so that we 
may become better friends. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Kazuko Iijima) 
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POSITION OPEN. Librarian for small, 
growing Sonoma Co. city. About 7000 vol- 
umes, % cataloged. Five day, forty hour 
week. Two weeks vacation. Salary $3000. 
per year. Public library experience accept- 
able. Opportunity for development. Address 
234, California Librarian. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Stockton, California. Ex- 
panding library system in fast growing sec- 
tion of California needs Senior Librarian, 
Extension Department, ($306-$382) and Jun- 
ior Librarian, Children’s work ($274-$340). 
Thirty-seven and a half hour week, vacation, 
sick leave, retirement, civil service status. 
Apply Director of Library Service. 








COORDINATOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK 
needed at Alameda Free Library. Library 
degree and experience in community rela- 
tions, organizing reading groups both adult 
and juvenile, and the pleasing personality 
that goes with such background. Address 
Mrs. Theodora Larsen Killinger, Librarian, 
Alameda Free Library, Alameda, California. 


LIBRARIAN | for City of Glendale. Age 21- 
45; require graduation from college and from 
an accredited library school. Salary, $262- 
$328. Existing opening in Childrens’ section. 
The eligible list will also serve to fill vacan- 
cies in other sections as they occur. Apply 
by January 30th to Glendale Civil Service 
Commission, 613 East Broadway, Glendale 5, 
California. 


HEAD, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, at 
Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, $3624 to $4512. Inquire: Chief Librar- 
ian. 


REFERENCE POSITIONS, (3 open) at Al- 
hambra Public Library, Alhambra, California, 
$3348 to $3936. Inquire: Chief Librarian. 








TRAINED CHILDREN’S’ LIBRARIANS 
eager for cooperative work with schools and 
ycuth groups are invited to apply Long 
Beach, California Public Library. Salary 
$3468 or $3636 depending upon experience. 





PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN wanted by 
Los Angeles County Medical Association. Be- 
ginning salary $280. Address Gertrude M. 
Clark, 634 South Westlake Ave., Los Angeles 
5. Dunkirk 47694. 
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HERE’S REAL 
CALIFORNIANA 


“Early California Hospitality” 
by 
Ana Begue de Packman 
author of 


“Leather Dollars” 


The first and only authentie record of 
early California cookery and hospitali- 
ty, revealing many recipes and culinary 
practices handed down through six 
generations by the author's illustrious 
ancestors who first trod the soil of 
California with Father Junipero Serra. 
This is a revised edition, with original 
pen and ink sketches by the late Her- 
nando Villa, and new colorful end pa- 
pers and chapter vignettes by Frank 
Vecchio showing ingredients and uten- 
sils. Glossary of Spanish terms. 210 
pages. $3.75. 


— Order copies from — 


Ana Begue de Packman 
1139 South Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 19, California 





BUY YOUR SPRING JUVENILES 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


and 


Expect More Circulations 


We furnish any book from 
any Publisher Prebound 


Catalogs on Request 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


PREBOUND LIBRARY 
NEW BOOKS REBINDING 
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de Packman, Ana Begue. Early Cali- 
fornia Hospitality. The cookery customs 
of Spanish California, with authenic 
recipes and menus of the period. Aca- 
demy Library Guild, Fresno, Calif. 1952. 
250 p. $3.75 Author, 1139 So. Highland 
Ave., L. A. 19. 


This is a revised edition of Mrs. de 
Packman’s book on early California cook- 
ery. And it is just what the title indi- 
cates. The authentic recipes are sur- 
rounded, as the tortilla envelops the en- 
chilada, with bits of legend and custom. 
The arrangement is good. The glossary 
clears up any doubts you may have about 
your Spanish vocabulary. The index is 
helpful, and the pen and ink sketches 
by the late Hernando Villa are charm- 
ing. Frank Vacchio has done colorful 
end papers and chapter vignettes. The 
gold embossed cover is protected by a 
washable cover. Good Californiana, and 
useful, too! 


B. M. 


Notices in Brief: 


The indefatiguable Special Libraries 
Association announces another publica- 
tion. This time it is the work of the 
Pharmaceutical Section, which has just 
released the UNION LIST OF PER- 
IODICALS IN PHARMACEUTICAL 
LIBRARIES. This gives the location 
of approximately 1500 journals in 25 
pharmaceutical libraries. This list, in 
mimeographed form, may be obtained 
at $3.00 per copy from Miss Helen Lof- 
tus, Lilly Research Laboratories, Indian- 
apolis 6, Ind. 


It is also called to our attention that 
help is on the way for harassed librarians 
and perplexed parents. If this seems a 
millenial solution, the A.L.A. neverthe- 
less assures us it is possible. In other 
words, they are bringing out a third 
edition of INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, ed. by A. 
Adamson (A.L.A., Chicago. 3. 1952. 
40p. 65¢) 
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UNESCO: Development of Public Li- 
braries in Latin America. (UNESCO 
Public Library Manuals, 5) Paris, 
1952 (Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) $1.75. 


In October 1951, UNESCO called 
a conference in Sau Paulo, Brazil, to con- 
sider the problems of public libraries in 
the Latin American countries where, as 
in many other parts of the world, their 
development and distribution has been 
very uneven. The papers presented at 
this conference are here printed in con- 
venient form and will be of interest to 
every librarian. They include studies of 
the status of the public library move- 
ment in Latin America, its objectives and 
accomplishments and its further needs, 
with a summons to inter-American ac- 
tion. The problem of reaching the mass 
of people is discussed, with the place of 
traveling libraries, special services - for 
workers, publicity, public library laws in 
the various countries, and cooperative 
cataloguing defined and developed. 


There is a section on work with chil- 
dren and young people and another on 


library schools. In all, this should serve 

as the basis for any future program of 

library development in the countries to 
the south. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. A 
Survey of the Adult Department and 
Services, by Stillman K. Taylor. A 
Survey of the Cataloging and Order 

‘ Department, by Rezia Gaunt. Mimeo- 
graphed. $2.00 each. 

Racine, Wisconsin, has a library of 
some 207,647 volumes, serving a popula- 
tion of 70,000. Like many other librar- 
ies it suffers from overcrowded condi- 
tions and other problems of the postwar 
era. In 1952 the Board decided to make 
a survey; and these volumes are the 
result of an outside study of the adult 
services and the technical services of 
cataloging and ordering. It should be 
useful for other public libraries of similar 
size and to all students of the American 
public library scene. Many librarians ac- 
tively engaged in smaller public libraries 
will find the recommendations of both 
volumes suggestive and helpful. 


A. D. M. 





(Continued from page 157) 
premises. First, the Center must be 
WILLED into being as a joint oppor- 
tunity and joint responsibility. It must 
be thought of as OUR center, not THE 
center. Second, there must be give and 
take; at the exploratory and planning 
stage we cannot expect unanimous think- 
ing or acceptance of ideas. Third, books 
must reach the borrower as soon as or 
sooner than they do now: efficient, rapid 
service is a must. This implies use of 
the newest communication and distri- 
bution media and machines, etc. This 
is a job for management and technical 
organization. Fourth, the Center must 
be centrally located, or as nearly so as 
possible for efficient service. Fifth, the 
Center will place emphasis on SERV- 
ICE, not on its own plant, etc. 


In practical terms, the establishment of 
a demonstration pilot-project is a logical 
objective. Such a pilot operation should 
define its geographical area of opera- 
tion in terms that will encourage gradual 
expansion. The Center itself should be 
located in the Southern California re- 
gion in terms to reconcile the distance 
between the population and the geo- 
graphic centers, thereby keeping com- 
munications and transportation to a 
minimum of cost and time. 


Two related preliminary tasks are 
necessary to the establishment of such 
a Center. One is a thorough analysis of 
all the large and small differences in 
processing methods and techniques, all 
of the real and assumed operational ob- 
jections to such a cooperative undertak- 
ing. This should be performed by the 
best brains among our own colleagues, 
predominantly selected from the func- 
tional rather than the administrative 
level. The second task is a careful ap- 
praisal of the economic aspects of the 
project. This involves a scientific survey 
of the best possible location, a cost an- 
alysis study, any any other study neces- 
sary to set forth in clear terms a before 
and after demonstration that will justify 
the undertaking. Partial assistance in 
this part of the study should be obtained 
from non-library experts in this field of 
investigation. 
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In our preliminary study and in the 
initial establishment of the pilot project 
a method of defraying costs must be 
found. We believe that an intelligent 
and effective presentation of a program 
prospectus will obtain the active inter- 
est of a foundation or other interested 
agency to provide a modest grant that 
will implement the project. Through a 
sound demonstration of feasibility of the 
venture, a system of judicious loans, 
member library subscriptions and possible 
grants could be secured for the initial 
organizational and operational expenses. 

Many technical by-products, implica- 
tions and related factors have been en- 
countered in preliminary discussions up 
to this point. They represent both op- 
portunities and problems — the one to 
be seized, the other to be solved. If pub- 
lic librarians of Southern California vis- 
ualize the possibilities and actively par- 
ticipate in a cooperative effort, a Pro- 
cessing Center can become a reality. 


1 At least 25 states now have state aid to libraries; 
why does California lag behind? 

1 Remarks at PLEASC meeting, May 1952. 

2? Members of this committee: Helen Luce, Allene Dur- 
fee, Madeline Hensley, Alberta Schaefer, Louise Du 
Mond, and John Connor, Chairman. 


Western 


Library Service 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Prebound 
Juvenile 
Books 


Check Lists 
Available 


Prompt, Efficient Service 
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“Since 1932” 
Library Binding 
At Its Best 


“Rebound Books 
with Brand New Looks” 


We serve 
Public Libraries, 
Schools and Colleges, 
Law and Technical 
Libraries 


LONG BEACH 
LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


1420 Hayes Ave. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


DANGER 


written and 
illustrated by 


W. S. WARREN 


A new book by W. S. (“Billy”) Warren is 
good news all over the country, and especially 
in California, because this popular author- 
artist is a Californian. In Ride West Into 
Danger (a Junior Literary Guild selection) he 
paints a vivid picture, for children of ten to 
fourteen, of an exciting episode in the ever- 
thrilling saga of the great American West. 
Also by Billy Warren: The Golden Palomino 
and Silver Spurs. Each $2.50. 


David McKay Company, Inc., New York 17 
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DIRECTORY-BUYER’S GUIDE 


BOOK SERVICE P.O. BOX 5151 San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. Search service for all out of 
print books. 


BROOKING TATUM 681 Bayshore 


Bur- 
lingame, California. “FLORACHR 


OMES.” 


LEGAL BOOKSTORE, 106 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif., VA 3537. Since 1921. 
Law, Criminology, Reference, Civil Service. 


REQUESTED: Your want lists of old 
books, domestic or foreign. OUT-OF-PRINT- 
BOOKS, 3011 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 5, Cal. 


PRINTING FOR LIBRARIES: Stationery, 
Forms, Book Marks. BURCK’S, 555 Tenth 
Street, San Bernardino. 


RECASING, REPAIRING done in one 
bs wae Vaughn, Box 478, San Bernardino, 
ornia. 


KATER-CRAFTS BOOKBINDERS, 1332 N. 
— Ave., Los Angeles, California. Library 
ndess. 


AUSTIN BENTLEY SEATING CO., 1501 
So. La Brea St., Los Angeles 19. Distributors 
Sjostrom Library Furniture and Equipment. 


JOHN HOWELL. General Literature, Cal- 
iforniana, old and rare books. 434 Post St., 
San Francisco 2. 


The School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section, will have 
a workshop on Saturday, April 18, at 
the Stonestown Shopping Center, San 
Francisco. School administrators, pro- 
fessors of education from teacher train- 
ing institutions, teachers and librarians 
will participate in a panel discussion on 
“The Library in today’s school.” James 
Dierke, Principal, Aptos Junior High 
School, San Francisco, will preside as 
chairman of the group. 

The meeting will be held in the audi- 
torium, Big E, Emporium, Stonestown, 
San Francisco, ten to twelve a.m. It will 
be followed by luncheon at Rickey’s Red 
Chimney, with Doris Gates, well known 
author of children’s books, to entertain 
with stories. 

Reservations: Kara Whitcher, Librar- 
ian, Mission High School, 18th and 
Dolores, San Francisco. 


Price: $2.50. 
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13 | FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2. One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3.—_—_ One statement, one check once a month. 

A. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


6. The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


4 Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


8. Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9. Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


10. A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


1 1.— Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12. Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13. New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14, Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15.—— An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16,—— Catalog service. When requested, Stacey's will 


be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18, A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from page 163) 


the trend in governmental organiza- 
zation has been for the state to assume 
more and more functions, relieving lo- 
cal government. This is possible where 
the function heretofore performed by 
local government is one that is defi- 
nitely of state concern. 


Public library and education. That 
all librarianship is educational will be 
accepted by scholars on all sides. The 
university world evolved out of the 






LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 


The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is offering for the year 
1953-54 two fellowships of $1000 each 
for training in library work. One fel- 
lowship available in the University of 
California at Berkeley. (Application 
must have been filed by February 20.) 
One fellowship at the University of 
Southern California. Application must 
be filed by April 1, 1953. Write for in- 
formation to J. Periam Danton, Dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. For in- 
formation about USC Library School, 
address Lewis F. Stieg, Director, School 
of Library Science, USC, Los Angeles 
7, California. 








5678 Miles Avenue 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 
LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
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library world. Around great libraries 
settled scholars, and hence came uni- 
versities. The public library was estab- 
lished as part of American democracy’s 
plan for operating by the voting power 
of an enlightened people. That the 
public library is educational is not to be 
questioned. If educational, then it 
would appear that the best interests of 
the institution will be served by the 
state recognizing it as one of those in- 
stitutions that diffuse knowledge and 
in which the state has.a vital interest. 


USC librarians made headlines in the 
Daily News with the organization of an 
AFL Office Employees International 
Union. Twenty-two of the thirty-four 
librarians in the Doheny Library have 
designated this Union as their bargain- 
ing agent. 


According to a spokesman for the 
unionized group their chief grievances 
are the low salary ranges, the number 
of offscale cases, and the absence of regu- 
lar increments. In a statement to the 
California Librarian, USC Librarian 
Lewis F. Stieg recognized the legitimacy 
of these complaints, stating also that for 
the past seven years he has urged the 
University administration to correct 
them. Although the University has not 
recognized the Union, it is predicted that 
a compromise settlement with the librar- 
ians will be made, resulting in improved 
salary conditions. 
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cut of it. But at home now, when she 
hears music, she says, “That's blue. Isn't 
that red?” Another patron who saw a 
performance said, “How long has this 
been going on? It’s not only entertain- 
ing but educational and instructive.” 


This series of nine “pop” concerts 
brought us a good attendance which we 
attribute to a number of things. We pro- 
vided the neighborhood with the kind of 
program they wanted, not what we 
thought they ought to hear and see. We 
experimented as we went along, adopt- 
ing the programs to suit the majority 
of people wherever we could, in any way 
we could. Publicizing it personally, 
chatting with our patrons, as they came 
into the branch, gave them the feeling 
that they were special. We wanted 
them, and that pleased people. Our pub- 
lic relations were developed. As the pro- 
grams continued, we let our patrons 
know that there were sixty-nine or fifty- 
seven people at the last concert. This 
was good psychology, for it never failed 
to make them thoughtful, an interested 
look passing over their face which 
seemed to say, “All those people, it must 
be good then.” We believe that such 
a program should be presented every 
week, not once a month or bi-monthly. 
It should be planned so that there is no 
intervening holiday. The public will find 
it easier to remember the day, the date, 
the time. Asking the patrons what they 
wanted made them feel they had a part 
in the idea, made them enthusiastic. 
Variety in each program provided every- 
one with something that he liked. He 
would grow to like the rest, widen his 
music world. No evening passed without 
the majority telling us that they had en- 
joyed the program. If they hadn't, we 
would have known from their smiles, 
their shining eyes, that they had had an 
enriched and happy hour. 


Our “Patio ‘pop’ concerts” have been 
so successful that we want to make them 
our branch specialty during the pleasant 
spring, summer and fall evenings of each 
year. 
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No Finer Selection Available 


UNDERWOOD 
* PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
* STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
© ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
e 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Fastest 10-Key Keyboard Adding Machines 


Underwood Sundstrand & Elliott Fisher 
An Accounting Machine For Every Purpose 


Underwood Corporation Carbon Paper 
and Ribbons 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


733 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


PRE-BOUND 
JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


in our own 
distinctive and 
imaginative bindings 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
56389 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
HO 9-1983 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... . for substantially less money! 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
AROUND THE 
WORLD 


One hundred children’s 
books selected from fifty 
countries will be exhibited 
in the Los Angeles Public 
Library, Central building, 
from March 23rd through 
April 15th. The collection 
is sponsored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and af- 
ter its tour of libraries, 
museums and schools 
throughout the United 
States will be presented to 


“aa 
—_ 
—_—— 


— 


Cree 


the Library of Congress. 


Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 


without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. 3, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 


lll Verona METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Steel Doors and Frames. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


w 
Service to California Libraries is Our Business 
* 


INC. 


Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P.O. Box 57-E P.O. Box 1158 
PASADENA, ‘CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Years ended December 31, 1952 and 1951 


952 1951 
INCOME Actual Actual 


Dues Credited to districts 


Golden Gate $ 162.03 145.75 
Golden Empire 664.91 630.99 
Mount Shasta 47.07 49.48 
Redwood 19.12 18.05 
Southern 1,054.14 1,002.25 
Yosemite 216.62 193.13 


Dues—out of state 77.60 64.00 
Dues—General 6,490.61 6,125.60 


Total individual dues 8,000.00 8,732.10 8,229.25 
Institutional dues 1,600.00 1,735.00 1,670.00 


Total dues 9,600.00 10,467.10 9,899.25 
Iniation fees 300.00 5 292.00 297.00 
Sale of publications 100.00 56.51 131.24 
Advertising in publications 3,475.00 3,916.20 3,678.30 


Convention net income 650.00 2,275.56 443.03 
District meeting — 105.07 45.46 


Miscellaneous recepits _— 141.31 _ 


Total income $14,125.00 17,253.75 14,494.28 


EXPENSES 
General expenses 


Executive board $ 450.00 292.59 212.12 
Publications 5,000.00 5,065.00 4,923.19 
Committees 600.00 673.22 474.05 
Election 160.00 127.41 150.45 
Affiliations 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Executive secretary—salary 3,800.00 3,800.00 3,600.00 

—travel 250.00 170.20 198.06 
President—travel 400.00 400.00 300.00 

—office 430.00 405.17 == 

Office expense 350.00 492.57 302.85 
Office help 1,080.00 1,077.90 697.65 


Postage 250.00 262.09 117.57 
Telephone and telegraph 150.00 133.89 177.25 


Printing 200.00 87.95 130.18 
Insurance 30.00 29.25 571.79 
Institutes 250.00 38.39 _ 
Audit 50.00 51.70 41.80 
Equipment —_ 1,416.37 875.68 
Contingencies 275.00 67.14 — 


13,825.00 14,690.84 12,872.64 


District expenses 300.00 
Golden Empire 63.84 8.03 
Golden Gate 110.12 83.17 
Mount Shasta 6.32 12.27 
Redwood 2.50 50.00 


Southern 143.97 87.30 
Yosemite 55.68 47.25 


300.00 382.43 288.22 
Total expenses $14,125.00 15,073.27 13,160.86 


Excess of income over expenses $ 2,180.48 1,333.42 





SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 
For the Year ended December 31, 1952 


Balance Balance 
December December 


- 31, 1951 Additions Reductions 31, 1952 
Special Funds 


Trustee $ 74.00 39.00 72.91 40.09 
Junior Section 57.71 8.40 6.16 59.95 
Boys and Girls Section 348.13 101.00 226.23 222.90 
University and College Section 219.16 138.25 104.61 252.80 
Publications Committee 1,292.06 53.65 490.77 854.94 
Reserve for Publication of 

Index and Roster 426.63 424.15 
Life Membership 377.95 285.00 662.95 
Municipal Libraries 59.00 79.00 48.91 89.09 
Film Cirucit—Northern 490.24 3,000.00 2,610.02 880.22 
Film Circuit—Southern 49.26 3,600.00 3,552.58 96.68 


3,394.14 7,304.30 7,536.34 3,162.10 
General Fund 3,790.19 2,180.48 _— 5,970.67 


Total Funds $7,184.33 9,484.78 7,536.34 9,132.77 


2.48 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash—Commercial account $8,324.42 


Savings account (life membership) 333.52 
Office 15.00 8,672.94 


U. S. Government Bonds 1,073.00 
Accounts receivable—General Fund 


1,000.00 
Prepaid expenses 403.40 


Total assets $11,149.34 


LIABILITIES and FUNDS 


Federal income tax witheld $ 266.23 
California sales tax payable .09 
Accounts payable—General Fund 1,750.25 


Total liabilities 
Funds—General—Unbudgeted 5,970.67 
Reserve for Publication of Index and Roster 2.48 
Trustee 
Junior Section 
Boys and Girls Section 
College and Universities Section 
Publications Committee (Receiving Fund) 
Life Memberships 
Municipal Libraries 
Film Circuit—Southern 
Film Circuit—Northern 


Total Funds 9,132.77 


Total liabilities and funds $11,149.34 


To the Executive Board of the 
California Library Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the California Library Association, 
an unincorporated nonprofit organization, as at December 31, 1952 and the related 
statements of income and expenses and changes in funds for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income and 
expenses and changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the California 
Library Association at December 31, 1952, and the results of its operations for the 


year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the previous year. 


FARQUHAR & HEIMBUCHER 
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case histories prove 


Remington Rand Photocharger 


solves need for photographic bookcharging 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY—The Brook- 
lyn Public Library System has found the 
main advantages of their 63 Photo- 
chargers to be: (1) immediate return of 
books to the shelves without the need for 
“slipping” and (2) simplified procedure 
in the preparation of overdue notices. 
For details, ask for insert SN 834. 


STEELE MEMORIAL LIBRARY—This Library 
has brought its service to all of Chemung 
County through the use of a Bookmobile. 
One reason this program has proved a 
success is the speedy, error-proof charg- 
ing of books made possible by the 
Remington Rand Photocharger. Get the 
details from free insert SN 843. 


FORT WAYNE PUBLIC LIBRARY — The net 
result of the 14 Photochargers in use at 
Fort Wayne has been that patrons are 
impressed with the speed of the Library’s 
bookcharging operation and with the 
businesslike performance of the Photo- 
chargers. Details on the Fort Wayne in- 
stallation can be found in insert SN 840. 


MODERN, CONVENIENT, EFFICIENT— The 
new Library Bureau Photocharger cuts 
bookcharging work and costs by 50%, 
and gives all data on one easy-to-read 
paper photo-record. The Photocharger 
handles from 300 to 400 records per hour, 
cannot make an error and needs only 5 
minutes to install. See insert LB 546. 


Remington. Frarul. 


wi€.s 
41 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
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Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from . . 


NEW 
> 
EDITION 
of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 

FRANK J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 


‘Sr Sh, 
Atirdcliwe Library K binding 


try our 


Picture Covers 


Printed Catalog Cards 
for 
Phonograph Records! 


A 


Now every library can have a record 
collection because now, for the first 
time, records are offered completely 
cataloged with printed cards. 


We also provide help in record se- 


lection and advice on sound systems. 


A 


Write: Dep’t C-L 


LIBRARY MUSIC SERVICES 
4107 17th Street 
San Francisco 14, California 


Lloyd C. Engelbrecht, M.S. in L.S. 
General Director 


a 


The ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


Freight Address: ST. HELENA 


Phone: ST. HELENA 300 





CLA 1953 Budget 


Disbursements 


Account Title 


Salaries @ Wages 
Executive Secretary 


CLA Office Help & other -. 


President’s office 
Editor Librarian 
Office Operation & 


Maintenance 


Supplies & Maintenance .... 


Printing 

Postage & Express 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Office utilities 


Travel, Meals, etc., expense .. 


Executive Secretary 
President 


Other Executive 
Board members 


Committees 
Publications 


California Librarian .......... 
Other publications .............. 


District Expense 


Golden Empire District .... 


Golden Gate 
Mt. Shasta 
Redwood 
Southern 
Yosemite 
Fixed Charges 
ALA Dues 
Audit 


Insurance 
Convention Expense 


Miscellaneous 


Calif. State Lib. 


Standards Workshop ...... 


Capital Outlay 


Electric Typewriter ............ 


Contingency 


Amount 


$6,700.00 
3,800.00 
1,350.00 
350.00 
1,200.00 


2,845.00 
1,122.50 
390.00 
842.50 
415.00 
75.00 


1,370.00 


4,700.00 
4,400.00 
300.00 
2,000.00 
140.00 
620.00 
42.00 
18.00 
980.00 
200.00 
180.00 
100.00 
50.00 
30.00 
4,000.00 


200.00 


200.00 


400.00 
400.00 


300.00 


22,725.00 
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CLA 1953 Budget 


Income 


Account Title Amount 


$4,400.00 
4,000.00 


Calif. Librarian Advertising 
Convention 

Districts 

Dues: Individual 


Dues: : Institutional 


8,000.00 
1,700.00 
250.00 
100.00 
300.00 
$18,750.00 


Initiation Fees 

Institutes 

Sales & Subscriptions 
Total 


From balance in General Account- 
3,975.00 


$22,725.00 


The 1953 CLA budget shows three 
main changes in Executive Board think- 
ing: 

1. A group of the accounts under 
general headings to place like ex- 
penditurés together. 

. Including in the budget every item 
of income and expenditure over 
which the Executive Board has 
control such as the Annual Con- 
vention which formerly among 
other items had been omitted from 
the budget. 

3. Placing emphasis on the Committee 
and District work as an important 
membership activity by more ade- 
quately financing the Committee's 
work and by strict following of the 
By-Laws provision for dues ap- 
portionment to the Districts. 

If the districts are unable this year to 
develop programs equal to the apportion- 
ment, the unexpended money will revert 
to the general fund and will help to bal- 
ance the budget through a smaller with- 
drawal from the balance in the general 
fund than now anticipated. Also a rea- 
sonable profit from the Annual Conven- 
tion would probably balance the budget. 

GEORGE F. FARRIER 
Treasurer 
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WAGON ROADS WEST 
A Study of Federal Road Surveys and Construction 
in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1846-1869 
by W. Turrentine Jackson 
“many incidents in the history of the West are described for the first time. Col- 
lectors of Western historical lore will treasure it.’ 
— Long Beach Independent-Press-Telegram 
“a monumental record of the gallant and competent men who built the Western 


roads,” — Portland Journal 
438 pages, 20 maps, endpaper maps $5.00 


SOLDIERS, INDIANS, AND SILVER 
The Northward Advance of New Spain, 1550-1600 
by Philip Wayne Powell 


“a really valuable description and analysis of the forces and counterforces that 
shaped the early history of Mexico.” — U. S. Quarterly Book Review 
“a fine, lusty account, soundly and well told.’ 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
330 pages $4.50 


BLACK ROBES IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 
by Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
An epic of missionary adventure in Lower California — the story of the Jesuits’ 
labors in that barren land from 1697 to 1768. 
“an absorbing adventure story, not to be overlooked by those who enjoy the 
remarkable history of the Pacific Coast regions.” 

— Long Beach Independent-Press-Telegram 
564 pages, 12 illus., foldout map $6.50 


CALIFORNIA FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


A Historical Study of the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
and the Associated Farmers, 1929-1941 
by Clarke A. Chambers 


Examines the character of the leadership, location of members, the structure of 
these groups and their attitudes and actions on matters of labor relations, un- 
employment relief, taxation, water and power, and partisan politics. 


294 pages $3.75 


ART, FORM, AND CIVILIZATION 
by Ernest Mundt 


A challenging discussion about the relation between art and life in the Western 
world illustrated by the author’s drawings and by art reproductions showing the 
essence of each great epoch in art. 


272 pages, 148 illus. $3.75 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ¢ Address: Berkeley 4, California 





(Continued from page 166) 
now struggle we are losing many po- 
tential librarians by our misrepresenta- 
tions and pretentiousness. We, like 
other groups, have succumbed to the 
fetishes and cliches of the industrial 
world. We struggle with Administra- 
tion, Mechanization, Personnel and Pub- 
lic Relations in capital letters. We lose 
sight very often of the basic common- 
sense underlying them but stand in 
awe of their jargon. Because we do not 
have the resources of private businesses 
or for that matter the temperamental 
leanings for such large scale activities 
we suffer from inadequate adaptation 
and application and our ambitions lead 
to frustration and a sense of inferiority. 

To further a return to a healthier at- 
titude it may be necessary to reevaluate 
the curriculum of our library schools 
— if necessary remove them from too 
academic an atmosphere — where pro- 
motions are pegged to degrees and com- 
parisons with professors in subject fields 
— or to inject a more realistic program 
into the university course. 

As Mr. Wight of Berkeley said at 
the meeting which caused this outburst, 
it is necessary “to weigh our subject con- 
tent” not only in the curriculum but in 
our job classifications. We should try not 
to give young people false ideas of im- 
mediate administrative positions with 
equivalent salaries but to pour the rich- 
ness of library work into the curriculum 
— let them be aware of the daily satis- 
factions. At the same time we should 
remove from beginning positions much 
of the clerical procedure by establishing 
sub-professional ratings. 

Then let librarians of experience share 
their knowledge, their deepest interests 
and some of their choicest tasks with 
their young colleagues. Those rewarding 
activities which usually come with time 
are the true compensations — the knowl- 
edge of books, the working with people, 
the planning of better service. Share 
these more generously with young 
people, acquaint them with these satis- 
factions both in library school and in 
beginning positions and they will not 
feel it necessary to compare librarian- 
ship with medicine, the law or science. 
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COMPTON’S 
for 1953 


THE FINEST 
SCHOOL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
EVER BUILT 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has 
always been the favorite among libra- 
rians, teachers and students — another 
big year of continuous building has 

ne into the 1953 to make it an even 

tter and finer source of reference. 


Further enriched and expanded by 
501 new or extensively revised articles 
— 1069 new pictures, maps, graphs — 
half a million words of newly written 
text. 


Give your boys and girls immediate 
advantage of this finest of school en- 
cyclopedias — for full particulars, write: 

W. L. McGowen, West Coast Dist. Mgr. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1709 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 17 


Serving... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


O 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 





Each library presents individual problems. For use 
where a changeable floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Where the book 
storage area is to be permanently located, Ames Multi- 
tier Bookstack construction should be considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experienced library equipment 
engineers will study your problems and recommend the 
equipment which meets your needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Your inquiries are invited. 


— UWRAMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street - San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Representatives i 
Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT 
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Minnesota 


More Books... 


.. » then ever before, 
than anyone else 
in Colifornia! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 


librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
tations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 


Ce 


V S 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 





